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TO 


help less-able readers read... 
read with pleasure... read better... 


Scott, Foresman presents grade-nine materials 


in the new GALAXY program 


VANGUARD For students who ordinarily avoid reading—and arent 
ready to cope with the regular ninth-grade English 

Anthology—including course—the authors of Vanguard have brought together 

a Handbook of Skills fresh, exciting selections they believe these students 

POOLEY . will read and enjoy. A Handbook of Skills bound in the 

ae anthology provides a systematic plan for teaching the 

NILES skills these students need in order to become better 
readers. 

The anthology offers stories drawn from recent head- 
lines, fiction that’s just as vital and exciting. Selections 
are mature in subject matter, simple and direct in style, 
dramatically illustrated. In the Handbook, exercises co- 
ordinated with the anthology selections help students 
become more efficient in a wide range of reading skills— 
from unlocking new words to getting the meaning of 
long sentences and complicated paragraphs. 

TA cT ICS And for students whose performance on the Handbook 
IN READING exercises indicates that they need still more basic in- 
struction in reading skills, there will be Tactics in Read- 
: ing, a box of exercises designed to reach practically to 
BRACKEN rock bottom in skill development. Tactics is to include 
DOUGHERTY more than one-hundred exercises printed on re-usable 
KINDER cards. 


Box of Reading-Skill Exercises 


Anthologies and reading-skill materials for grades ten 
and eleven are in preparation. 


Write for the free 16-page prospectus sampling mate- 
tials from both Vanguard and Tactics in Reading. (#815) 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 AtlantaS Dallas2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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cLope ADAPTED CLASSICS 


for cultural enrichment 
High in Interest Value and Simple in Readability 
The best of literature in attractive, illustrated, modified school 


editions, for below-average and reluctant readers. Valuable teach- 
ing aids and test material included. (Cloth bound) 


The Last 
Days of 
Pompeii 
Edited by 
Lou P. Bunce 
A new read- 
able edition 


of this novel, fully illustrated with 
photographs from the motion picture 
version. Reading level 5-6. 


Titles 

(1 BEN-HUR 

BLACK ARROW ............ 

BLACK BEAUTY 

CONNECTICUT YANKEE 

COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO . .6-7 

O DAVID COPPERFIELD 

DEERSLAYER 

[] FROM EARTH TO MOON 

(] GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

() HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES ... .6-7 

(1) HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

IVANHOE 

JANE EYRE 

JULIUS CAESAR 

KENILWORTH 

KIDNAPPED 

C! KING SOLOMON'S MINES and 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN 

[] KIPLING READER 

(1 LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 

() LAST OF THE MOHICANS ....7-8 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


Titles 
LES MISERABLES 
(] LORNA DOONE 
MACBETH 
[J] MASTER SKYLARK 
[) MEN OF IRON 
C] MILL ON THE FLOSS 
[] MOBY DICK 
[1] MOONSTONE and WOMAN IN 
WHITE 
O MR. PICKWICK . 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
ODYSSEY 
OLIVER TWIST 
OREGON TRAIL 
[) POE'S STORIES AND POEMS .. 
[] PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
[] PRINCE AND THE PAUPER .... 
O QUO VADIS 
RAMONA 
ROBIN HOOD 
[] ROBINSON CRUSOE 
SCARLET LETTER 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 
( SILAS MARNER 
[J] SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON . 
(1) TALE OF TWO CITIES 
TALES WORTH RETELLING .... 
(0 THREE MUSKETEERS 
[) TOM SAWYER 
TREASURE ISLAND 
(1 TWENTY THOUSAND 
UNDER THE SEA 
( TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST rt 
(1 WAR OF THE WORLDS 
AND THE TIME MACHINE ..7- 
() WESTERN STORIES OF 
BRET HARTE 
(J WUTHERING HEIGHTS ........ 


Send for free TEACHING AIDS KIT and examination copies of the above titles today. 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


Reading 
| els 
| | | 
Reading 
Is 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


... is the aim of the 1960 Edition of 
one of the nation’s “old favorite” and 
best-liked high school language pro- 
grams: 


Home Fires 


Establishing Trail Fires 10th grade 


correct Freedom Fires ___11th grade 
Higher Levels 12th grade 

language Such techniques . . one-at-a- 
+ ° time introduction of essential skills 
i habits ... drills presented in continued sto- 
and ries to maintain student interest . . . 


effective use of proofreading drills 

. easy-to-understand explanations 
... self-correcting keys .. . and plen- 
tiful opportunities for review and 
testing . . . help this program suc- 
ceed even with students who have 
not responded to other approaches. 
Ask to see the: 


skills 


HABITS AND SKILLS IN 


© GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION TEXTBOOKS 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOKS ¢ © @ 
¢ © WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


LANGUAGE CRAFT SERIES 
: 
; HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY: 
| ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 
is | BASIC LITERATURE PROGRAMS + oe 
© SPECIAL LITERATURE PROGRAM FOR SLOW READERS 
| BIOGRAPHIES AND BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS? « 
DRAMA ANTHOLOGIES © ESSAY ANTHOLOGIES 
DALLAS poetRY ANTHOLOGIES ++SHORT STORY ANTHOLOGIES 
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Wuar’s in Huckleberry Finn? 
Sherwood Cummings 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AWARD-WINNING 
Hicu ScHoots J. N. Hook 


Your Next Book Report... Jerome Carlin 


Ernest Dowson: 1961 (Verse) 
Raymond Roseliep 


IMPROVING SELECTION OF PUPILS FOR REMEDIAL 
Reapinc: A Report oF RESEARCH 
Carla S. Turner 


EncutsH V: Rocket to CriticaAL THINKING 
Lieber Anker 


TEACHING THE GIFTED TO TEACH THEMSELVES 
Regina Heavey 


SONNET FROM A SCHOOLROOM ( Verse) 
Frances Gass 
SHop TALK 
Poetry for the Reluctant 
Mary S. Snouffer and Patricia Rinehart 


A Venture into Extra-curricular English 
Norma K. Kelly 


Another Approach to Poetry Hilda A. Kring 


Comparative Reading Helps 
James H. McGoldrick 
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CouUNCILETTER 

RIPosTE 

Recent Books 
TEACHING MATERIALS 


The English Journal is published monthly, September through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the United States (and all other countries with the same postage rates). 
Extra postage is charged for Canada and for all other countries in the Postal Union at the rate of 48 cents 
per annual subscription (total $4.48). Remittances should be made payable to the National Council of Teachers 
of English by check, money order, or bank draft. The publishers expect to supply missing numbers free 
only when the losses have been sustained in transit, when the request for the missing number is made during 
the month following the month of publication, and when the reserve stock will permit. All business communi- 
cations regarding orders, subscriptions, single’ copies, and advertising should be addressed to the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. Ail manuscripts and correspond- 
ence about the contents of the magazine should be address to The English Journel, Dwight L. Burton, 
Editor, 402 Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. Second-class postage paid at Danville, 
Illinois, and at Champaign, Illinois. Copyright, 1961, by the National Council of Teachers of English. 


Printed in the U.S.A. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne 

James Fenimore Cooper 

Herman Melville 

Thornton Wilder 

Jack London 

Mark Twain 

John P. Marquand 

Clarence Day 

Stephen Crane 

Upton Sinclair Foremost 


John Dos Passos 


John 

rdho 

Pearl Buck. Author S 

A.B. Guthrie now being published by 
WASHINGTON 

SQUAPE 

PRESS 


THE PATHFINDER by James Fenimore Cooper W560- 60¢. The exciting 
sequel to “LAST OF THE MOHICANS” concerns the capture of a British 
post during the French and Indian War. 


THE CABALA by Thornton Wilder W175 + 45¢. A modern story of good and 
evil, of the last struggles of paganism to survive in the world today, seen through 
the eyes of a young American of Puritan background living in Rome in the 1920's. 
MAGGIE AND OTHER STORIES BY STEPHEN CRANE W133 - 45¢. 

Fifteen short stories by a master writer which are perfect for required class 
reading...or just plain reading relaxation. 

U.S. A—A TRILOGY by John Dos Passos. Consisting of THE 42ND PARALLEL 
W700 - G0¢. 1919 W701-60¢. THE BIG MONEY W702 -60¢. Modern, readable 
classics presenting a vivid picture of one of the craziest, most dazzling periods in our 
history—when America first came of age. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


PB-20 


For a copy of our new Educational Catalogue write to: 
Educational Department, Affiliated Publishers, Inc.,630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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THE 


GOLDEN 
DICTIONARY 


PROGRAM 


These five books in the Golden Dictionary program 
form a complete, concrete foundation for the langvage 
arts curriculum in the elementary school 


Every detail of these Golden Dictionaries — size of print, 
arrangement of the pages, definitions, pictures — has been 
planned with the single purpose of helping children to help 
themselves and to enjoy doing it. 


MY LITTLE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Mary Reed and Edith 
Osswald. A very first dictionary. Each word is printed in 
large clear type accompanied by a bright, simple color pic- 
ture and a short, easy-to-read sentence which repeats the 
object word and tells something about it. Grades 1-3. List 
price $1.72. *Net price $1.29. 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF WORDS by Jane Werner. 
A rich vocabulary and concept builder in an unusual and 
exciting format. It tells simple, charming stories. Object 
words, more than 500 in all, are illustrated around the 
border of the text with the word repeated beneath the pic- 
ture. A lively, colorful illustration of the entire story con- 
cept is on the facing page. Grades 3-5. List price $2.52. 
*Net price $1.89. 


THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Ellen Wales Walpole. With 
over 1,000 words and color pictures. For the child who 
is just beginning to be exposed to books and reading. 
This dictionary helps children to understand alphabetical 
order, to develop speed in finding words, to enlarge their 
sensitivity to correct usage. Wherever it is logical, words 
are grouped under basic concepts. Grades 2-4. List price 
$4.25. *Net price $3.19. 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE DICTIONARY by Lilian Moore. The 
perfect dictionary for the youngster who has mastered 
the early picture dictionary but is not yet ready for a more 
advanced dictionary. A good, simple, “real” dictionary 
with over 750 color pictures. Grades 3-5. List price $2.52. 
*Net price $1.89. 


THE COURTIS-WATTERS ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY by 
Stuart A. Courtis and Garnette Watters. Over 7,500 basic 
words plus their variants: pronunciations and word divi- 
sions are indicated; definitions are demonstrated in clear 
and interesting sentences. Illustrations show the word ob- 
ject.in its entirety and in a situational way. Grades 4-6. 
List price $6.65. *Net price $4.99. 
*Net prices for Goldencraft Library Bound Editions 
GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 


Educational Division, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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NOVELS 
JANE AUSTEN 
Pride and Prejudice... ....... 50¢ 
Sense and Sensibility ............. -50¢ 
Persuasion and Lady Susan.......... 50¢ 
CHARLES DICKENS 
David Copperfield (Abr.) ............ 50¢ 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
JOSEPH CONRAD 
The Nigger of the Narcissus and 
The End of the Tether .............. 50¢ 
Heart of Darkness, Almayer’s Folly and 
50¢ 
THOMAS HARDY 
75¢ 
ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
The Hound of the Baskervilles ........ 35¢ 
EVELYN WAUGH 
Vile Bodies and Black Mischief ....... 75¢ 
Brideshead Revisited............... 50¢ 
A Handful of Dust and 
OSCAR WILDE 
The Picture of Dorian Gray ...... 
DRAMA 
SHAKESPEARE 
17 of Shakespeare's plays in individual 
volumes with the largest =e and most 
readable page in paperback ..... each 35¢ 


BERNARD SHAW 
4 Plays. Includes Candida, The Devil’s 
Disciple, Caesar and Cleopatra and 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion .....75¢ 
OSCAR WILDE 
The Importance of Being Earnest, 
contained in Oscar Wilde: A Laurel 


‘free examination copies and illustrated Laure! Cotologues write 


STORIES and ANTHOLOGIES 


GREAT ENGLISH SHORT STORIES 


13 superb stories, selected and 
introduced by Christopher Isherwood. . .50¢ 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


A Laurel Reader. Selections from 

Stevenson's best essays, novels, short 
stories and poems plus all of his un- 
finished masterpiece, Weir of Hermiston. 50¢ 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


A Laurel Reader. 14 of Kipling’s 
best-loved short stories .............50¢ 


OSCAR WILDE 


A Laurel Reader. The complete play, 

The Importance of Being Earnest, plus 
selections from Wilde’s stories, fa ws 
essays, letters, poems and epigrams . . . 50¢ 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


The Amazing Adventures of 
Father Brown ............ 


POETRY 


SHAKESPEARE 
Sonnets. Introduction by C. L. Barber . .35¢ 
COLERIDGE 


Selected Poems, introduced by 
IG; RODE 


WORDSWORTH 


Selected Poems, introduced by 


KEATS 


Selected Poems, introduced by 


BROWNING 


Selected Poems, introduced by 
Reed Whittemore 


BLAKE 


Selected Poems, introduced by 
Ruthven Todd ewe .35¢ 


BIOGRAPHY 


JAMES BOSWELL 
Life of Samuel Johnson (Abr.) ....... .50¢ 


Education Department, 750 Third ‘Avenue,: New York 17, N. 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CLASSROOMS! 
AT A COST AS LOW AS 
__ _37c PER PUPIL® y 


Tops the List of America's Reading 
Learning Aids Because of Its Proven 


Performance 
AVR 
RATEOMETER 


1. VERSATILE 


- AVR Rateometer fits into any read- 
“ ing improvement program. 


ble. and “adapta- 2. ACCURATE 
. . . “Re 


te Lifetime electric motor provides 
increase | — 70 to clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 3. STUDENT CENTERED 


With manual and Requires mi —— 
carry-case dents master its use in minutes. 


Each unit $39.95 
5 to 9 units, 


4. EASY ON THE BUDGET® 


ea. $35.95 Actual classroom experience over a 
10 or more, 5-year period shows that costs run 
ea. $33.95 as low as 37c per pupil. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 
Send your orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. YIl, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


Committee Members: 
James R. Squire 


Reviews National Needs in English 


the need for more teachers 
the need for better teachers 


World Peace Through Friendly Letters 


Foreign Pen-Pal Program 
For All Your Students 


® Makes a letter-writing unit come to 
lif 


e. 

© Helps social study and other school 
departments. 

© Cements the ties of The Brotherhood 
of Man. 

e Improves hopes for “peace on earth; 

will to men.” 

© Opens the gate to new cultural experi- 
ences, 

@ Makes your class the high light of stu- 
dents’ school careers. 


(Your students are crying for this 
opportunity. Ask them.) 


Our names of FOREIGN PEN-PALS are 
accurate and up-to-date; ages 12-16; all read 
and write English. 
Write for details and suggested a plan for for your 
FOREIGN PEN- PAL P 
(A service for san only; 
please let us help you.) 


DYER'S PEN-PAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas 


Harold B. Allen 
Albert H. Marckwardt 
George Winchester Stone, Jr. 


—— NEW from NCTE —— 


“National Interest 
and the Teaching of English” 


A Report on the Status of the Profession 
by the NCTE Committee on National Interest 


George Henry J. N. Hook 
Richard Meade Eugene E. Slaughter 
Ruth G. Strickland Joseph Mersand 


the need for better teaching conditions 
the need for more research in English 


Presents important recommendations for action by national and state leaders 

Includes up-to-date information on the preparation of elementary teachers in 
English, the preparation of secondary teachers in language and literature, teach- 
ing load in Engksh, the adequacy of school libraries, the shortage of pear" A 


English. Published at $1.90. NCTE members’ price 
(Please include remittance with orders under 3. 00) 


The National Council of Teachers of English 


508 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


L 
Teachers say: 
"Best of its 
venient" .. . 


WER your teaching! 


In each enjoyable issue... 
effective learning experiences 
for your junior and senior 
high school students. 


Digest 


#tional Edition 


The Educational Edition is expertly prepared for class- 
room use, with a 24-page bound-in Student Study Guide 
plus a 16-page Teaching Guide for you. 


Every month the Educational Edition offers you lively and 
practical teaching materials that 
V stimulate critical thinking about-the informative, 
timely content of Reader’s Digest 
V increase reading comprehension and speed 
V develop word power 
V motivate civic responsibility 


To meet the increasing demands for high-quality education—use 
Reader’s Digest Educational Edition in your English classes. 


rite for handbook: "Bowes Your 
BEADER: 
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SEE A 


PROGRAM 
PRESENTED WITH 


Here is a program which presents basic skills of grammar and usage 

solidly, specifically, and continuously. Each lesson is organized to 

motivate, teach, and review; however, chapter material is flexible 

enough to suit any teacher’s methods. Skills are maintained with 

periodic testing and additional drill. Enrichment activities challenge 

the advanced student. ) 
For further details write 


Row, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 


LIVING 
COMMUNICATION 


Balanced Versatility for Varied Pupils 


Here’s a teacher-tested program that’s designed for 
the dynamic decade ahead, yet linked to the solid 
past. It’s a complete and spiraling series to fit diverse 
abilities of class or pupil. Progressively builds skills 
in writing, speaking, reading and listening. Keyed to 
student interests. Gives intensive usage and gram- 
mar coverage. Flexibly organized and offers full 
maintenance program. Get full facts. Dept. N16. 


ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
Grades 7-12 Don M. Wolfe et al 


THE L.W. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


; 
SENSE - ‘BUILDING: 


Remember this text for your advanced classes: 


Preface Composition 


Revised Edition, Wesley Goddard & Paul Roberts 


This popular text-workbook is noted for its fresh, genial 
tone and its unhackneyed exercises, which will hold the 
interest of the college preparatory class. It deals with 
sentence structure, spelling, punctuation, and usage. An 
alternate edition, identical but presenting different exer- 
cises, is available for the same price. 308 pp. $2.75 


HARPER BROTHERS 


and don’t forget Harper’s Modern Classics: 
just off the press | familiar in high schools 


Jane Austen James Fenimore Cooper 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY THE DEERSLAYER 
Joyce Cary harl ick 

HERSELF SURPRISED A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Charles Dickens 


Thomas Hardy 
EXPECTATIONS Six Titles 
eorge Eliot 


SILAS MARNER Booth Tarkington 
Charles Reade SEVENTEEN 


THE CLOISTER AND Mark Twain 
THE HEARTH Six Titles 


— durably clothbound — 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16, New York 
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FOR STUDENTS WHO EXPERIENCE 


READING 
PROBLEMS 


vv TAKE HEART ve 


READER 


BY DR. NILA BANTON SMITH OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Books I-VI of BE A BETTER READER are designed for grades 
7 through 12 and can be used in both developmental and remedial 
reading situations. We point with pride to these features: 


—_ An extensive study of the specific skills needed for reading 
literature, mathematics, science, and history 


SM A complete treatment of the basic. reading skills as well 


me A Teacher’s Guide for each of the six books in the BE A 
READER series 


Send for a copy of the 8-page brochure 


that describes the BE A BETTER 
READER program and shows how it 
develops basic as well as specific read- 
ing skills. Write to Prentice-Hall, 


Educational Book Division. 


Educational Book Division, Prentice-Hall 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


In the mainstream of 


THE PAPERBACK REVOLUTION | 
Macmillan 
announces 

LITERARY HERITAGE 

| A Maemillan Paperback Series, for high schools 


i. This is a program of complete, carefully-edited 

: novels of high literary merit coordinated with 
books containing a splendid range of selections, 
both standard and modern. 


now published ready Spring, 1961 
oe Call of the Wild Huckleberry Finn 
4 Treasure Island Tom Sawyer 

| Tale of Two Cities Silas Marner 

Pride 4nd Prejudice Scarlet Letter 


Return of the Native 
Red Badge of Courage 
ready Fall, 1961 


a comprehensive series of compact paperback lit- 
erature books in sets for each grade, grades 9-12. 


Advantages of the Macmillan Paperback Program 
e adaptable to all classroom needs 

e background and study questions for all selections 
e handsomely printed 

e durably bound 

e low in cost 


For further information write to the Macmillan office that serves your school. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Francisco 
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an important announcement 


he Golden 
Anniversary 
Issue of 


(ollege 
énglish 


- - - available now! 


Looking backwards to a dozen im- 
rtant articles first published in Col- 

English 

1929: The Dull Patches J. B. Priestley 

1933: Past History Ezra Pound 

1946: On Reading Pope Maynard Mack 


1951: The Romantic Unit 
“Kubla Khan” 


1956: Hawthorne and 
Faulkner 


hard Fogle 


Randall Stewart 
Plus! Articles by Stith Thompson, H. 
Carter Davidson, Warren Beck, Malcolm 
Cowley, James B. Macmillan, Alan S. 
a Dayid Daiches, and William S. 
Special member’s price 55¢ ea. 
(Please send remittance with orde.s 
under $5.00) 


Send orders to 


National Council of Teachers 
of English 


508 South Sixth Street Champaign, Il. 
1/61—7 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 
ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT— 

with 

(The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 


Here are three of the greatest stories of 
survival to take their place with the 
other comparative classics: 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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THE "REVOLUTION”’ 
|) ) RESOLUTION 


EVERYTHING IS BIGGER and better and faster these days. We don't 
deny it. As 1961 begins, we do not want to turn back to those pink-misted 
times of less progress and fewer problems. 


One thing has happened, however, that we would reverse if we could: 
the inflation in language, the cheapening of words. We mean the descrip- 
tion of a small innovation as a ‘major breakthrough,"’ a moderate achieve- 
ment as a ‘‘brilliant success.'’ Some word-mongers call almost any change 
of any kind, however insignificant, a ‘‘revolution.’’ In a country where 
the word “‘revolutionary"’ has all the reverberations of a nation’s very war 
of independence, it hurts to hear it applied to a new failfin. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that in the New Year, and forever after, 
the undersigned will continue in the effort to save words for their proper 
purposes and to encourage a similar endeavor in the young. 


As publishers of some of the world’s best writing, we have a personal 
interest in maintaining the value of words for future generations. In our 
Reading for Enjoyment Series of junior high school anthologies, we have 
used every opportunity to develop an understanding and appreciation not 
only of literary works but of their fundamental unit—the word. 


Thus these expertly edited, handsomely produced volumes contain more 
than a balanced variety of selections, classic and contemporary, more 
than a rich reservoir of appreciation materials which help teachers do the 
finest possible job. These books also provide handy back-of-the-book dic- 
tionaries, and following nearly every prose selection there is a special 
section called ‘‘Words and Their Uses.'’ Such extra assets as these explain 
and fix the meanings and peculiarities of specific words and phrases while 
they are still fresh in the mind of the student, who has just seen them 
handled correctly by skillful authors. 


In the eighth grade volume, for example, ‘‘The Man Without a Country” 
is followed by almost half a page devoted to clarifying words like 
“‘affected"’ and ‘‘effected,”’ ‘‘besides'’ and ‘‘beside,’’ and showing the use 
of suffixes on words of familiar roots. The information is not just stated; 
it is presented in ways to stimulate the students’ participation as they 
discover the wonder of words for themselves. 


All this does not constitute a ‘revolution.’ It is today's end product of 
orderly progress throughout the years—the result of a publishing tradi- 
tion generations old, now enriched by vigorous new editorial concepts. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
The READING FOR ENJOYMENT Series 


Grade 7 Grade 8 Grade 9 
Adventure Bound Journeys Into America Literature for Life 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


January 1961 


What's in Huckleberry Finn? 


Sherwood Cummings 


In an analysis geared to teaching in high school, Professor Cummings discusses 
the two-level development and two major themes of Mark Twain’s masterpiece. 
A professor of English at the University of South Dakota, Dr. Cummings is this 
year a visiting professor at the University of California, Berkeley. 


F ALL the “classics” that we place 

on the banquet table for our high 
school students, Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn would seem to be 
the most palatable. Its theme—a teen- 
ager’s conflict with the adult world— 
should strike responsive fire. Its series 
of adventurous episodes, exploding 
like a string of firecrackers, should 
provide stiff competition for the ersatz 
excitement of assembly-line television 
drama. Its humor should tickle, and its 
characters step large in any but the 
dullest imagination. 


My own attempts at teaching 
Huckleberry Finn to high school 
juniors began, however, by disap- 
pointing me. Like so much that stu- 
dents are required to read, the novel 
was something they could take or 
leave. They knew the story but they 
did not become involved in it. A 
session of discussion discovered cause 
and led to cure. Ironically, one of 
Mark Twain’s great achievements in 
writing Huckleberry Finn kept even 
the brighter students from penetrating 
the heart of the novel. 


Twain’s achievement was to tell the 
story consistently from Huck’s point 
of view and in keeping with Huck’s 


character. In so doing he constructed 
a two-leveled novel. One level is the 
surface one of Huck’s perceptive but 
often bland narrative. Huck tells 
vividly what happens, but even in the 
tensest scenes he is incapable of 
melodramatic rhetoric. At the height 
of the feuding, he reports that Buck 
Grangerford “said his father and his 
two brothers was killed, and two or 
three of the enemy,” and confines the 
emoting to “Buck begun to cry and 
rip. . .” (XVIII). Huck tells what 
happens, but he seldom makes moral 
generalizations about the atrocious 
things he sees. He is a witness, not a 
judge. The entire Sherburn-Boggs epi- 
sode, with its distressing description 
of Boggs’ death (“I seen where one of 
the bullets went in.”), of the mob’s 
thirst for sensation, and of their 
aborted attempt to lynch Sherburn, 
draws only one generalized comment 
from Huck: when the mob heads for 
Sherburn’s house he says, “it was 
awful to see” (XXII). Huck’s forte 
as an artist is telling the truth, mainly. 


Moreover, Huck’s safety in a men- 
acing world lies, as he sees it, in play- 
ing it cool, in keeping quiet. When he 
perceives that the Duke and King are 
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frauds, he says, “But I never said 
nothing, never let on; kept it to my- 
self; it’s the best way; then you don’t 
have no quarrels, and don’t get into 
no trouble” (XIX). Huck is resource- 
ful in evasive tricks; he is clever at 
devising ways to preserve his ano- 
nymity, but only once—in the Wilkes 
episode—does he choose to act against 
the evildoers within the society which 
he would prefer to evade. His vote 
for discretion often casts him in a 
passive, even submissive, role, as in the 
shooting of Boggs, the feud, and the 
Royal Nonesuch. 


High-school readers are not used to 
such detachment in their “heroes.” 
The good guys of television melo- 
drama dare, do, and win. In such plays, 
moreover, the moral issues are explicit 
and the emotions and attitudes of the 
viewer are precisely informed by the 
pattern of action and amplified by 
mood music. The viewer is expected 
to infer nothing; he watches so that 
emotionally he may be sluiced along 
the same old cast-iron flume from 
predicament to resolution. 


High-school readers may need help 
in discovering the second level in 
Huckleberry Finn and in appreciating 
the irony that vibrates between the 
two levels like an electric field be- 
tween anode and cathode. 


The second level is what the author 
implies and what the reader may infer 
about the world of men along eleven 
hundred river miles from St. Peters- 
burg to Pikesville. On the second level 
there is criticism of taste, as in the 
description of the Grangerfords’ fur- 
nishings and of Emmeline’s artistic 
efforts; of manners, as in the conduct 
of Peter Wilkes’ funeral; of morals, 
as in the public response to the 


last line of the Royal Nonesuch— 
“LADIES AND CHILDREN NOT 
ADMITTED”; of codes, such as that 
of Pap’s white supremacy; and of in- 
stitutions, such as slavery and mon- 
archy. 


Huck is not aware of the second 
level, and the gap between Huck’s 
awareness and the subtler actuality 
gives rise to much cf the humor and 
satire of the novel. When Fuck brings 
his practically nonexistent taste to 
bear on the gimcracks in the Granger- 
ford house, they seem to him objets 
dart, yet his description should leave 
no reader deceived. The artificial 
“apples and oranges and peaches and 
grapes .. . was much redder and yel- 
lower and prettier than real ones is, 
but they warn’t real because you could 
see where pieces had got chipped off 
and showed the white chalk or what- 
ever it was, underneath” (XVII). At 
Wilkes’ funeral he is as gratified as 
anyone at the undertaker’s announc- 
ing that the yelping dog in the cellar, 
now silenced, had a rat. “A little thing 
like that don’t cost nothing, and it’s 
just the little things that makes a man 
to be looked up to and liked” 
(XXVII). 


There are many such examples of 
Huck’s being funny when he does not 
mean to be, but the satiric passages 
which reveal Twain’s opinion of hu- 
man nature are at least as numerous 
and much more biting. Unless the 
reader appreciates Twain’s indictment 
of the meanness and cruelty in men 
he misses a major implication. 


Violence in the Novel 

There is much violence in Huckle- 
berry Finn. Pap is found shot in the 
back, three robbers are drowned, eight 
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men are killed in the feud, Boggs is 
assassinated, Tom Sawyer is shot in 
the leg, and Huck, though he some- 
how escapes grievous injury, is twice 
taken for dead. The violence is not 
stuck into the novel merely as inci- 
dental excitement or as comeuppance 
for villainy. The complex of personal 
experience from which Mark Twain 
drew the substance of the novel was 
different, one may well suppose, from 
the resources of writers of television 
westerns. Twain’s memories of Hanni- 
bal were ambivalent; he remembered 
the grandeur of the river, the freedom 
of island romps, the boyish escapades 
on Holliday’s Hill; but he remembered 
also, as he recounts in his Autobiog- 
raphy, seeing a tramp burn to death 
in jail, a slave killed by a blow with 
a chunk of slag, another man stabbed 
to death, and two men shot—all this 
when he was about as old as Huck. He 
was deeply shocked at what he saw; 
his dreams for many nights were full 
of terror. If he were to be true to his 
recollections he must admit violence 
into his book, and once admitted he 
must somehow deal with it in terms 
more significant than the melodra- 
matic. 


Huck’s response to violence is so 
patently Twain’s own that when in- 
frequently Huck makes his attitude 
clear, the two levels of the novel 
merge. Huck is a gentle boy. His ex- 
tremest act is killing a wild pig to 


stage his own “murder.” Cruelty 
sickens him. When a Shepherdson 
gang chases Buck and his cousin with 
shouts of “ ‘Kill them, kill them!’ ” 
Huck says, “It made me so sick I most 
fell out of the tree. I ain’t agoing to 
tell al] that happened—it would make 
me sick again if I was to do that. I 


wished I hadn’t ever come ashore that 
night, to see such things. I ain’t ever 
going to get shut of them—lots of 
times I dream about them” (XVIII). 
When Huck is, very rarely, able to 
gain enough perspective to make a 
kind of intellectual generalization on 
human ferocity, he again obviously 
speaks for the author. “Human 
beings,” he concludes, after seeing the 
King and Duke tarred and feathered, 
“can be awful cruel to one another” 
(XXXII). 


The author does not limit his com- 
ment on human cruelty to such a 
generalization however well it epito- 
mizes his own attitude. Throughout 
the Bricksville episodes, for example, 
there is, beneath the surface of Huck’s 
narration, a crackling satire of the 
mores of Bricksvillites. The “ornery 
lot” of tobacco-chewing loafers are 
never so happy as when they are 
sicking a few dozen dogs on a sow or 
“putting turpentine on a stray dog and 
setting fire to him, or tying a tin pan 
to his tail and see him run himself to 
death.” Thus ends one paragraph, and 
in the next Huck unexpectedly focuses 
the description on the caving river 
bank where abandoned houses totter. 
“Such a town as that,” he explains, 
“has to be always moving back, and 
back, and back, because the river’s 
always gnawing at it” (XXI). The 
author, disgusted with the towns- 
people’s cruelty of pitting animals at 
each other, takes satisfaction in sicking 
the “gnawing” river on the town and 
perhaps suggests a retributive force 
in nature. 


It is through his choice of words, 
however, that Mark Twain achieves 
his most persistent satire in the Bricks- 
ville chapters. Students might be 
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asked, for example, to examine two 
paragraphs near the end of Chapter 
XXI for the effect of verbs and verbals 
in Huck’s description of the mob’s 
swarming around the dying and dead 
Boggs to feed their morbid curiosities. 
In those paragraphs these sentences 
appear (italics mine): “The crowd 
closed up around them, and shouldered 
and jammed one another, with their 
necks stretched, trying to see, and 
people on the inside trying to shove 
them back, and shouting, ‘Back, back! 
give him air, give him air!’... Well, 
pretty soon the whole town was there, 
squirming and scrounging and pushing 
and shoving to get at the window and 
have a look, but people that had places 
wouldn’t give them up... .” No word 
that Huck uses here is outside the 
vocabulary that he would be expected 
to have. At no point in this descrip- 
tion does he express an opinion about 
the mob or suggest his reaction to the 
scene. He is simply describing an 
occurrence as well as he can and with 
his usual objectivity. But what comes 
through on the second level is a ter- 
rible picture of animal-like people 


*Notice that except for the verbals there is 
not a single adjective in the quoted passage. 


Students may find illuminating a comparison 
of the styles of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. Alongside Mark Twain’s masterpiece his 
earlier, one-leveled book sounds cute, con- 
ventional, and cliché-ridden. The following 
from Chapter III of Tom Sawyer is a fair 
sampling of style: “Clods were handy and the 
air was full of them in a twinkling. They 
raged around Sid like a hail-storm; and before 
Aunt Polly could collect her surprised faculties 
and sally to the rescue, six or seven clods 
had taken personal effect, and Tom was over 
the fence and gone.” Only two verbs—“raged” 
and “sally”—give any sense of action and they 
are clichés; indeed, almost every phrase is a 
cliché. The passive construction in the first 
sentence puts a curious focus on the clods 
rather than on the thrower. 


slavering for morbid sensation. A 
master stylist has used the cumulative 
power of verbs to describe action 
which speaks for itself.* 

Since the Bricksville loafers are 
virtually without civilization the 
author’s task of making them repug- 
nant is not terribly difficult. Satirizing 
civilized hyprocrites is a subtler proj- 
ect, but Mark Twain accomplishes it 
with virtuosity. In doing so he makes 
his best use of the two-leveled ap- 
proach, for Huck, who has rejected 
the codes of society to follow the im- 
pulses of his good heart, is as different 
as possible from religious, slave-own- 
ing Miss Watson, from the hospitable, 
warring Grangerfords, and from the 
aristocratic, homicidal Colonel Sher- 
burn, who live by codes that pervert 
what human goodness they might be 
supposed to have. 

The Grangerford code, for example, 
is a mixture of chivalric honor and a 
strict Old Testament accounting sys- 
tem of eye for eye and tooth for tooth. 
Huck is not sophisticated enough to 
analyze the contradiction between the 
Grangerfords’ devotion to their code 
and their lip service to Christian char- 
ity, but the short paragraph in which 
he: describes the church service at- 
tended by the Grangerfords and Shep- 
herdsons is, without his being aware 
of it, one of the most dazzling passages 
of irony in literature: 

Next Sunday we all went to church, 
about three mile, everybody a-horse- 
back. The men took their guns 
along, so did Buck, and kept them 
between their knees or stood them 
handy against the wall. The Shepherd- 
sons done the same. It was pretty 
ornery preaching—all about brotherly 
love, and such-like tiresomeness; but 
everybody said it was a good sermon, 
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and they all talked it over going home, 
and had such a powerful lot to say 
about faith, and good works, and free 
grace, and preforeordestination, and 
I don’t know what all, that it did 
seem to me to be one of the roughest 
Sundays I had run across yet (XVIII). 


The irony here is complex. To the 
reader, the presence of armed men in 
a church is incongruous enough, and 
it is even stranger that no one in 
church remarks the incongruity. More- 
over, Huck, who we know practices 
brotherly love, finds the sermon ornery 
and tiresome, but the Grangerfords, 
who at the moment are not passing 
the ammunition, praise the preaching. 
When the layers of irony are stripped 
away, Huck is seen standing at one 
extreme and the Grangerfords at the 
other: Huck’s religion is goodness 
without dogma and the Grangerfords’ 
is dogma denied in deed. Huck’s reli- 
gion is Mark Twain’s best answer 
to the problem of a society which, 
as it seemed to him, talked in ideals and 
acted in self interest. 


Huck’s rejection of the dogmas and 
codes of civilization and his decision 
to follow the impulses of his heart 
become the two major themes of the 
book. The themes are complementary, 
but for the purpose of analysis I will 
begin by discussing their developments 
separately. 


Huck’s Rejection of Society 


At the oo of the novel Huck 


is a boy of about thirteen who has 
lived all his life on the fringes, so to 
speak, of civilization and is therefore 
peculiarly fitted to make a more de- 
liberate decision to join or not join 
society than someone who was born 
in the community. Until he came into 


money, the middle-class citizens of St. 
Petersburg did their best to ignore 
Huck and Huck was content to be 
ignored. Living in his hogshead he 
escaped school, Sunday school, and 
soap. As a boy of means, however, he 
attracts the benevolence of Judge 
Thatcher and Widow Douglas, the 
former to take care of his money and 
the latter to “sivilize” him. 


Being civilized means that Huck 
has to observe middle-class proprieties, 
go to school, and learn to pray. He 
gets to like living in a house and sleep- 
ing in a bed “a little bit,” and he can 
stand school, but he rejects the reli- 
gious code which, — to Miss 
Watson, is the authority for living 
a civilized life. Miss Watson tells 
Huck that if he does not behave he 
will go to the “bad place.” Huck 
wishes he were there—anything for 
a change. When Miss Watson keeps 
pecking at him Huck significantly 
feels “lonesome” (I). Huck senses 
hypocrisy in the code-enforcers. If it 
is true, as Miss Watson claims, that 
a person gets what he wants a 
prayer, “Why can’t Miss Watson fat 
up?” The Widow’s admonition that 
Huck must help other people and 
never think about himself leads Huck 
to conclude that there was “no advan- 
tage about it—except for the other 
people. . .” (III). 


The extremity of Huck’s rejection 
of society is to be measured, however, 
not so much from what he thinks as 
from what he does and from the sym- 
bolic situation that the author con- 
trives for him. What Huck does is 
to resign from the world of men 


through his “death” in Pap’s cabin. 


What the author contrives in the next 
few chapters is first to ally Huck 
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with runaway Jim (with Jim he is 
no longer “lonesome”) and then to 
surround the fugitives with ring upon 
ring of natural barriers to isolate them 
from society. Huck and Jim make 
camp not just on an uninhabited island, 
but in a cave on top of a high 
hill in the center of the island. There 
they are further cut off first by a 
storm and then by a flood. That they 
have escaped to an Eden, with its 
implications of a beginning of life in 
innocence, is strongly suggested in the 
paradisiacal harmony between the 
flood-tamed animals and the two hu- 
mans: “they got so tame, on account 
of being hungry, that you could 
paddle right up and put your hand 
on them if you wanted to. . .” (IX). 
Huck and Jim have made an escape 
from their captivities; what they have 
escaped to is indicated in the majesty 
of the storm, the awesomeness of the 
flood, and the ‘freedom of life on 
Jackson’s Island—not to mere wilder- 
ness but to the grandeur of nature. 


Driven from the island by news that 
men from town will hunt Jim there, 
Huck and Jim take to the river, and 
the shore versus river pattern of their 
journey downstream is set. The shore, 
or rather its society, menaces; the river 
is sanctuary, but not a perfect one; 
too many men swarm its banks and 
plow its waters. Sometimes the privacy 
of the raft is threatened, and for sever- 
al days it is invaded by the King and 
Duke who, though they provide 
comedy, are ever dangerous. The river 
is dangerous too, but in a different 
way from society and even against 
society. It undermines houses, wrecks 
steamboats, drowns men, but one may 
learn its rules, one may learn to go with 
it. The two on the raft give themselves 


to the river, and their feeling for its 
majesty and power ranges from heal- 
ing serenity to awe, quite in contrast 
to Huck’s fear and revulsion which 
he so often feels when he is forced 
to make an excursion to shore. Escape 
from shore to raft is spacious relief. 
Leaving the Grangerford-Shepherdson 
battlefield behind he remarks with 
characteristic understatement: “Other 
places do seem so cramped up and 
smothery, but a raft don’t. You feel 
mighty free and easy and comfortable 
ona raft” (XVIII). Here he is laconic, 
but his response to the river can ele- 
vate his style to its rare bursts of 
lyricism, as at the beginning of Chapter 
XIX or as in Chapter XII: “It was 
kind of solemn, drifting down the 
big still river, laying on our backs 
looking up at the stars, and we didn’t 
even feel like talking loud, and it 
warn’t often that we laughed, only 
a little kind of a low chuckle.” 


Huck Versus His Conscience 


Huck’s response to the river is some- 
thing that students respond to in turn. 
What they may need help with is 
appreciating the gravity and poign- 
ance of Huck’s decision to aid Jim 
in his escape from slavery. In this act 
Huck follows his heart and goes 
against his conscience, the law, and 
the prevailing religion. 

Huck’s decision is extremely difh- 
cult and dangerous, and it is finally 
made only after spasms of meditative 
agony and temptations to recant. His 
first impulse on meeting Jim, a fellow 
fugitive, on Jackson’s Island is freely 
to promise not to tell on Jim even 
though people would call him “a low 
down Abolitionist” (VIII). In Huck’s 
time and place “abolitionist” was a 
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word of utmost opprobrium; Mark 
Twain tells in his Autobiography that 
as a boy he was taught to regard 
slavery as an institution sanctioned 
by religion and an abolitionist as a 
creature with claws and a tail. 
Huck knows that no decent person 
would help a runaway slave. When 
Huck tells Tom Sawyer on the Phelps 
farm that he plans to liberate Jim, 
Huck can only expect Tom’s disap- 
proval: “ “You'll say it’s a dirty low- 
down business; but what if it is?— I’m 
low down. . .”” (XXXIII). When 
Tom (who knows that Jim is alread 
free) offers to help, Huck is scandal- 
ized, and he meditates Tom’s folly in 
another passage of brilliant irony: 
Here was a boy that was respectable, 
and well brung up; and had a char- 
acter to lose; and folks at home that 
had characters; and he was bright and 
not leather-headed; and knowing and 
not ignorant; and not mean, but kind; 
and yet here he was, without any 
more pride, or rightness, or feeling, 
than to stoop to this business, and 
make himself a shame, and his family 
a shame, before everybody (XXXIV). 


When this thought runs through 
Huck’s mind, he has already com- 
mitted himself to help Jim, but the 
commitment has come hard. In Chap- 
ter XVI he has a battle with his con- 
science which instructs him to turn 
Jim over to the authorities. His con- 
science is, of course, a heritage from 
the civilization that he has tried to 
reject. It has been trained by the 
attitudes of a society which regards 
stealing a slave as a violation of the 
sanctity of property. Jim, thinking 
he has Huck’s loyalty, confides that 
he intends, once he is free, to get an 
abolitionist to steal his children out 
of slavery, and Huck’s reaction is “It 


most froze me to hear such talk.” 
Jim’s criminal intention makes Huck 
realize the enormity of his own crime 
of concealing Jim: “My conscience 
got to stirring me up hotter than ever, 
until at last I says to it, “Let up on 
me—it ain’t too late, yet—I’ll paddle 
ashore at the first light, and tell.’” 
Now feeling “easy, and happy” he 
paddles the canoe toward two men 
in a skiff who ask him if the man on 
his raft is white or black. The words 
of betrayal “wouldn’t come.” Heart 
wins out; “He’s white,” Huck says 
at last. 


Huck’s final temptation in the cli- 

mactic chapter (XXX1) shows clearly 
his realization that in the act of abetting 
Jim he loses not only his standing as a 
citizen but his soul as well. Not his 
crime, but his sin now seems enormous: 
“I most dropped in my tracks I was 
so scared.” His only recourse is an 
appeal to the final Authority. He tries 
to pray, but his “heart warn’t right”; 
it is still loyal to Jim. To make his 
heart right he composes a letter to 
Miss Watson telling her where she 
may find Jim. With the letter before 
him, however, his memory releases 
a flood of images of Jim’s acts of 
oodness to him. Trembling in the 
intensity of his conflict between his 
love for a slave and his anxiety to 
save his soul he finally says to him- 
self, “ ‘All right, then, I'll go to hell,’ ” 
and tears up the letter. 

Huck’s rejection of the forms and 
codes of his society turns out to be 
not a sterile negation but a clearing 
away of impediments to the knowledge 
of self and of obligation to others. 
Away from the community’s thou- 
shalt-nots and alone on the river with 
Jim he learns to love his neighbor 
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as himself. His discovery that Jim is 
a human being worth his loyalry— 
that “he was white inside” (XL)— 
cannot come in St. Petersburg where 
Huck’s implicit acceptance of social 
attitudes leads him to see Jim as an 
uppity slave and a proper butt for 
practical jokes. On the river his re- 
lationship with Jim is personal, unen- 
cumbered, and real. The Widow’s 
efforts to teach Huck social etiquette 
had little effect on him, but if Huck 
can be imagined as treating Jim with 
the kind of formal considerateness that 
polite society demands, barriers be- 
tween them would be built, not 
breached. As it is, Huck makes his 
greatest breakthrough in understand- 
ing Jim when he realizes the indignity 
to Jim of the thoughtless prank of 
pretending that Jim’s anguish over 
their separation in a fog was a dream. 
It is certainly not etiquette that 
prompts Huck to apologize and say, 
“I done it, and I warn’t ever sorry 
for it afterwards, neither” (XV). 


Huck’s Inner Growth 


Huck’s maturing is an inner growth, 
not a surrender to conformity. He 
learns compassion which in turn 
obliges him to act in favor of others. 
That he comes to feel an obligation 
to a larger community than the ele- 
mental one on the raft is suggested 
in his decision to save the Wilkes 
girls from being fleeced by the King 
and Duke. Conformity, however, does 
not surrender to Huck. In the novel 
Huck’s good heart threatens no in- 
stitutions; he does not, indeed, even 
succeed in freeing Jim. Mark Twain 
must have been proud of Huck’s 
growth, but he could not be so un- 
realistic as to remake a set society 
for the dramatic purpose of Huck’s 


triumphing over it. In the end Huck 
determines to light out for the Ter- 
ritory where, one supposes, he will 
feel freer to construct a new life 
among men who, like him, have left 
a patterned society to build from the 
ground up. 


Huck’s last words are a reverbera- 
tion of the major themes of the book, 
but they also come as a reminder that 
those themes have received skimpy 
development and have even been con- 
tradicted in the last twelve chapters 
of the novel. Most critics regard the 
drawn-out account of Tom Sawyer’s 
attempt to free Jim from the cabin on 
the Phelps farm as a descent from the 
superbly conceived series of river epi- 
sodes. I confess that I find the Tom- 
foolery an embarrassment and Huck 
a disappointment in the last quarcer 
of the book. There Huck’s inner 
growth seems to stop; at least his good 
sense and compassion are smothered 
by Tom’s overbearing insistence on 
following classical models in the con- 
trivance of freeing prisoners. Huck 
acquiesces too readily in what is really 
an elaborate practical joke on Jim, 
Tom (and the author) knowing that 
Jim is already free. 

The last part has been defended by 
a few critics as structurally successful 
because it ties the beginning and end 
of the novel together through Tom’s 
reappearance. The point can be argued, 
and students like to argue. If students 
come to the problem of the ending 
equipped with an understanding of 
what the author has been trying to 
say, they can be trusted to make their 
own judgments, and they may (as has 
happened in my classes) see something 
that the teacher and critics have missed. 
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Characteristics of dward-Winning 
High Schools 


J. N. Hook 


This article presents a summary of the characteristics of high school English pro- 
grams which have produced winners in the NCTE Achievement Awards com- 
petition. The check list which Dr. Hook has developed from his data should be 
most useful to English departments in evaluating their own programs. Dr. Hook, 
who was the Executive Secretary of the NCTE until September 1960, is a pro- 
fessor of English and counselor in the teaching of English at the University of 


Illinois. 


‘ie Achievement Awards 
competition is now nearing the end 
of its third year. It has attempted to 
select systematically some of the most 
able high school students in English 
classes and to recommend them to 
colleges as students deserving of special 
consideration and also of financial aid, 
when needed. Colleges have welcomed 
the program enthusiastically, and sev- 
eral hundred college English teachers 
have been among the hard-working 
judges and state chairmen. 


After the winners and runners-up of 
the second year were known, in the 
spring of 1960, I sent a questionnaire 
to the English department head in each 
of the approximately 800 secondary 
schools from which winners and 
runners-up had come during the first 
two years of the competition. The 
purpose of the questionnaire was to 
discover, if possible, some of the 
characteristics that distinguished these 
schools. Obviously, the mere fact of 
having a winner or runner-up would 
not provide a guarantee that a school 
has a superior English department, 
and failure to have a winning entrant 
would in no sense be a criticism of a 
department. Nevertheless, if any not- 
able similarities were found to exist 


among the winning schools, these like- 
nesses might provide useful hints con- 
cerning curricular and other practices 
that apparently contribute to the de- 
velopment of especially able students. 

In all, 746 questionnaires, or more 
than 90 per cent, were returned. In 
tabulation of the results, omitted an- 
swers or ambiguous answers were 
disregarded. Hence the figures given 
below seldom total 746. 

Question 1 dealt with school enroll- 
ment in grades 10, 11, and 12 com- 
bined. The results here are significant 
only in that they reveal that winners 
and runners-up come from schools 
of all sizes: 


Enrollment 
Below 500 
500-999 
1,000-1,499 
1,500-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 
3,000 or over 
The second question concerned the 
amount of English required for gradu- 
ation. Of the 685 clear answers, 500 
say that four full-year credits in Eng- 
lish are required; 185, that fewer than 
four credits are required. 
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Question 3 asked about average 
English class size. The results follow: 
Average Number 
class size responding 

Below 20 23 

20-24 73 

25-29 298 

30-34 119 

35-40 55 

Over 40 7 
The median class size in these schools 
which produced demonstrably super- 
ior students is 25-29, although the 
range is obviously large. 

Question 4 attempted to secure addi- 
tional information about teacher load, 
asking the total number of classes 
taught daily by a regular English 
teacher. The median, as expected, is 
5, with a range from 3 to 6. When 
combined with the median for Ques- 
tion 3, the typical teacher load in 
these schools is 5 times 25 to 29, or 
125-145 students. Though this is much 
higher than the NCTE-recommended 
4 classes of no more than 25 each, it 
is still considerably lower than the 
175-200 students per teacher found 
in too many American secondary 
schools. At 10 minutes grading time 
per paper, it takes 124 more hours to 
evaluate 200 papers than it takes for 
125. 

The fifth question inquired about 
the amount of time spent daily by a 
typical English teacher on extra- 
curricular activities, other school-con- 
nected activities, and lesson prepara- 
tion: 

Amount Number 
of time responding 

1 hour 95 

2 hours 299 

3 hours 185 

4 hours 48 

Over 4 hours 40 


The median here is 2 hours a day; the 
average, slightly higher. 

That students learn to write by 
writing is a truism, yet either because 
of excessive teacher loads or for other 
reasons, some schools provide little 
practice in theme writing, as distinct 
from sentence exercises and the like. 
Question 6 asked how much writing 
for teacher criticism is required of 
each student in a typical week: 

Amount Number 
of writing responding 

Below 100 wordsa week 35 

100-250 words 387 

251-500 words 198 


Over 500 words 39 
How much time does it take to 
grade these papers? Question 7 asked: 


Amount Number 
of time responding 

0-3 hours a week 35 

4-6 hours 202 

7-9 hours 195 

10-12 hours 147 

Over 12 hours 83 
The median is 7-9 hours, but about 
35 per cent of the teachers spend 10 
hours or more. Free-response com- 
ments suggest that some teachers be- 
lieve they should devote more time 
to this task, but that time is not avail- 
able. 

The purpose of Question 8 was to 
obtain information about library facili- 
ties. It revealed that the median school 
among those responding has 6,000 to 
10,000 books in its library, and read- 
ing-room space for 50 to 100 students. 
Classroom libraries exist in the Eng- 
lish classes of 249 of the schools that 
responded. 

Question 9 inquired about the types 
of subjects on which students in grades 
10, 11, and 12 write frequently: 
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Number 
responding 
620 


Type 

of subject 
Literature 

Science 197 
Social studies 334 
Art 65 
Music 64 
Personal interests 622 
Other 169 


Especially significant in these answers 
is the evidence of balance in the kinds 
of topics assigned for composition. 
The topics are 
useful for motivation, yet limiting 
students’ writing to such topics 1s 
unwise because much later writing, 
in college or in business or industry, 
will have to be on non-personal, ob- 
jective topics. 

In Question 10, department heads 
were asked about the college prepara- 
tion of the teachers in their depart- 
ments. The results: 


4,147 have college undergraduate 
majors in English 
1,112 have college undergraduate 
minors in English 
207 have neither undergraduate 
majors nor minors in English 
2,563 have a bachelor’s degree only 
1,553 have a master’s degree in Eng- 
lish 


847 have a master’s degree in Edu- 


cation 
357 have a master’s degree in an- 
other subject 
45 have a doctor’s degree 
These figures reveal that over 96 per 
cent of the English teachers in these 
schools have either undergraduate 
majors or minors in the subject, with 
78 per cent having majors. About 29 
per cent have a master’s degree in 
English, another 15 per cent in Edu- 
cation, and almost 7 per cent in an- 


other field, making a total of more 
than half with advanced degrees. The 
number of doctorates is higher than 
might have been guessed. 


Question 11, which was divided 
into three parts, was intended to shed 
a little light on curricular practices. 
Question 11A, and its answers, ran 
as follows: 


In grades 10, 11, and 12, what is 
the approximate proportion of time 
devoted to literature? 


Proportion Number 

of time responding 

20 

% 96 

A 333 

% 129 

67 

1 
These figures reveal the belief of most 
of the departments that work in litera- 
ture and work in other aspects of 
English are of approximately equal im- 
portance. It is clear from free re- 
sponses, however, that in few of the 
schools are literature and composition 
rigidly separated, but that in many, 
varied exercises in writing, speaking, 
and listening are correlated with the 
study of literature. 


In Question 11B, department heads 
told how their departments most often 
arrange the work in literature in 
grades 10, 11, and 12: 


Number 
responding 
332 
378 


Arranged 
Chronologically 
By literary types 
However the text is 
arranged 87 
By thematic units 180 
Other 13 
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Comments accompanying the answers 
show that the arrangement may shift 
from one grade to the next. Arrange- 
ment by thematic units is frequent in 
grade 10; a types arrangement or a 
chronological arrangement or a com- 
bination of the two is usual for grades 
11 and 12. 


The answers to Question 11C are 
highly significant. The question was 
phrased, “In composition (broadly de- 
fined to include writing, grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, etc.) to which 
of these does your school devote most 
time?” (The respondents were asked 
to check only one item here; numerous 
answers with two or more checks 
were omitted in the tabulation.) 


The item heading the list, with 216 
responses, is “Study of functional 
grammar, with exercises intended more 
to teach application than to teach 
identification.” The contrasting item, 
“Study of formal grammar, with a 
systematic analysis of rules and prin- 
ciples and many identification exer- 
cises,” is in third place with 61. In 
second place, with an impressive 152 
responses, is “Writing by students 
and discussion of what they write, 
along with discussion of professional 
authors’ techniques.” Trailing with 20, 
8, and 5 responses, respectively, are 
“Study of punctuation, spelling, and 
other mechanics,” “Workbook exer- 
cises,” and “Study of structural or 
descriptive linguistics.” 


Question 12 asked, “Does your 
school follow, in general, a course of 
study?” 


Number 
responding 


Course 
of study 
Prepared by h. s. depart- 
ment 
Prepared by city school 
system 96 
Prepared by the state 67 
None, but systematic de- 
partment planning 65 
None, but planning by in- 
dividual teachers 73 
Other 47 


Obviously curricular anarchy exists in 
few of these schools. Only 73 of them 
report that each teacher 1s a law unto 
himself. 


In Question 13 the respondents ex- 
plained how the English teaching is 
supervised: 


Method of 
supervision 
By department head 
By principal or other ad- 
ministrative officer 
By city language arts 
supervisor 71 
By county or district 
supervisor 40 
By state department of 
education 30 
No supervision 96 
Other 34 


Question 14 called for free responses 
to this question: “To what factors do 
you attribute the success of your 
school in educating NCTE Achieve- 
ment Award winners?” Again -and 
again the respondents gave major 
credit to the good fortune of having 
exceptionally able students as entrants. 

However, 289 of the department 
heads saw fit to pay tribute to the 
well-qualified, hard-working, dedi- 
cated teachers in their departments. 


293 


Number 
responding 
323 


314 
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Over and over they referred to these 
teachers’ knowledge of their subject, 
saying for instance, “Teachers well 
educated in the field of English who 
have taught creatively to capture the 
students’ interest and communicate a 
love for good literature.” “Teachers 
with excellent backgrounds in reading 
and writing who encourage students 
to read, to write, and to think.” 


An almost equally large number, 
250, gave credit to teachers’ emphasis 
upon composition. Typical comments: 
“An increased emphasis on composi- 
tion instruction has improved our pro- 
gram.” “At least one theme a week.” 
“Students are made to feel that they 
need to say something and that they 
should say it as coherently and care- 
fully as possible.” 


In 197 of the schools, the special 
attention given to able students was 
regarded as of great importance: “An 
accelerated or enriched program for 
high 1.Q. students.” “Our honors pro- 
gram, a four-year advanced course in 
which the class size ranges from 20 
to 30.” 


A strong program in reading and 
literature was cited by 173 schools. 
Emphasis on fundamentals was named 
by 89, while the same number praised 
the home backgrounds of their stu- 
dents. Other items named 20 or more 
times in these free responses included: 


Carefully planned curriculum 69 
Earlier preparation of students 52 
School emphasis on academic 
achievement 46 
Able administrators, interested 
in English 44 
Good library 39 
Community interest in edu- 
cation 
Reasonable teacher load 
Insistence on high standards 32 
Availability of educational ma- 
terials 22 
Close cooperation of English 
teachers 20 
Vocabulary work 20 


Answers to Question 15, concern- 
ing the greatest needs of these schools, 
were so numerous and diverse that 
they may be treated in a separate 
article. 


Study of the responses to the first 
14 questions led to the preparation 
of the following check list, oe 
to make possible a comparison of the 
characteristics of the English depart- 
ment in your school with those of the 
typical department responding to the 

uestionnaire. I would suggest that 
the check list may be used as a topic 
for discussion in one or more depart- 
mental meetings, and that pti 
findings and recommendations may be 
presented to the appropriate adminis- 
trative officers. 


CHECK LIST 
Part I 


Characteristic 


1. Are all students required to earn four 
full-year English credits in grades 9, 


10, 11, 12? 


Ty pical 
Award-Winning 
High School 


Your 
School 


Yes 
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. Are journalism and speech courses 
counted as English credits? 

. What is the average size of English 
classes? 

. Including both English and other sub- 
jects, what is the number of classes 
taught daily by a regular English 
teacher? 

. Approximately what is the average 
amount of time spent daily on extra- 
curricular activities, other school- 
connected activities, and lesson prepara- 
tion by the typical English teacher? 

. How much writing for teacher- 
criticism is done, in a typical week, by 
students in English classes in grades 10, 
11, and 12? (This pertains to “themes” 
only, not sentence exercises, etc.) 

. What is the average amount of time 
spent weekly by each English teacher 
in evaluating student writing? 


. What is the estimated number of books 


in your school library? 

. For how many students at one time 
is reading room space available? 

. Are classroom libraries provided for 
English rooms? 

. On which types of subjects do students 
write frequently? 


. Do most English teachers have a col- 
lege undergraduate major in English? 
- Do most English teachers have a 
master’s degree? 

. In grades 10, 11, and 12 what is the 
approximate proportion of time de- 
voted to literature? 

. How is the work in literature in grades 
10, 11, and 12 most often arranged? 


. In composition (broadly defined), is 
formal grammar highly emphasized, 
with a systematic analysis of rules and 
many identification exercises? 


No 


25-29 


250 words 


7-9 hrs. 
6-10,000 


50-100 


In many 


Variety; esp. litera- 
ture and personal 
interests 


Yes 


Yes 


% 


Themes or types 


(10); 
chron 


or 
(11, 12) 


14 
| 
of 3 
5 
5 
2 hrs. 
6 
7 
9 
| 10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
No 
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Typical 
Characteristic Award-Winning Your 
High School School 


. In composition, is functional grammar 
highly emphasized, with exercises in- 
tended more to teach application than 
to teach identification? 

. In composition, is writing by students 
highly emphasized, along with discus- 
sion of their writing and analysis of 
authors’ techniques? 

n composition, is heavy emphasis put 
on workbooks? 

. Does the department follow, in general, 
a course of study? 

. Is there careful supervision of English 
teaching? 


Part II 


(The following questions are based upon free responses to the question, “To 
what factors do you attribute the success of your school in educating NCTE 
Achievement Award winners?” The characteristics suggested here were named 
frequently enough to show that considerable numbers of Award-winning schools, 
though not necessarily a majority, would answer Yes to each.) 


1. Is the curriculum so planned that special attention Your School 
may be given academically talented students? 

2. Does the curriculum offer a carefully planned, 
sequential program in reading and literature? 

3. Does the department stress “fundamentals” of 
English? 

. Does the school emphasize academic achievement 
no less than achievement in extracurricular activi- 
ties? 

. Does the schoo] administration take an intelligent, 
active interest in the English program? 

. Is the community strongly interested in solid 
education for its children? 

. Is the English teacher load reasonable? 

. Do the school and the department insist upon as 
high standards of achievement as possible for each 
student? 

. Are plenty of good educational materials available 
—books, magazines, recordings, filmstrips, films, 
literary maps, etc.? 

. Do the teachers within the English department co- 
operate in planning? 

. Does the individual teacher have freedom to use 
initiative and to experiment within the framework 
of the over-all plan? 


15 
17 
Yes 
18 
Yes 
19 
No 
20 
Yes 
Yes 
) 
i 
1 
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Your Next Book Report... 


Jerome Carlin 


Book reports, frequently discussed, pro and con, remain an institution in the high 
school English program. In this article, the author offers the kind of concrete 
suggestions which many teachers welcome. Mr. Carlin, a past president of the 
New York City Association of Teachers of English, is head of the English De- 
partment in the Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn. 


IR,” THE Boy Said, wrapping up the 
after-school conference which he 
and I had been having, “my limited 
time budget doesn’t allow much read- 
ing.” Militarily trim phrasing like that 
is not uncommon with those of our 
students who come from residences in 
nearby Fort Hamilton. 


we 


The thought itself is not uncommon 
with any of our boys and girls. Limited 
time budgets are now more in evidence 
than limited allowances. Cash, the 
average student has in adequate supply; 
resources for participation and activi- 
ty, he possesses in abundance. Time, 
he finds in short supply. Like the 
statesman beset by the growth and 
complexity of world civilization, the 
schoolboy is bedeviled by the good 
things of the good life. “You see, I 
have this boat,” one young yachtsman 
told me, “and afternoons I’m working 
on putting it into shape at the boat- 
yard. Besides”—shrewdly—“ever since 
Sputnick we’ve been getting more and 
more homework. Honestly, I don’t 
have time to read books that aren’t 
required.” 


For the 60’s the ideal of stimulating 
extensive reading on a purely volun- 
tary, for-the-pleasure-of-it basis seems 
further away than ever. Too many 
competing forces successfully tug at 
the student, even the one who loves 
books. While every device to encour- 
age the love of reading should be em- 
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ployed, the compulsory requirement 
of a specific number of books to be 
read and reported on continues to be 
essential in the English curriculum. 
At my own school our minimum an- 
nual requirement for normal classes 
is one skills textbook and five literature 
texts studied in common, plus eight 
other literary works read with the 
goals of book reports in sight. 


In our department of twenty-five 
English teachers a common topic dis- 
cussed with the chairman is that next 
book report. “I’m planning to have 
my Classes read collections of short 
stories, but I don’t want the kids to 
give written book reports and I dread 
those summaries of story plots. . . .” 


Our professional literature has pub- 
lished much sense and some silliness 
in suggestions on book reports. On 
the silly side is the book report which 
takes the form of drawing a picture 
of a loom such as Silas Marner might 
have used. If the picture is a supple- 
ment to a genuine study of what the 
novel has to say about people and 
about life, it is welcome indeed. If 
the picture is the reader’s entire re- 
sponse to the book, it is all too little 
to be accepted. 


From my own daily experience in 
the classroom and on the basis of 
hundreds of visits to others’ classes 
I offer the following two lists as 
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generally workable and worthwhile 
approaches. 


In selecting from the list of “Forms 
of Book Reports,” the user will prob- 
ably be influenced by the type of 
book which he has assigned for read- 
ing. In turn, the type assigned may 
be dictated by the current center of 
interest in daily class work. If the class 
has just finished David Copperfield, 
the book-report assignment may call 
for another book by Dickens. Class 
study of Arrowsmith may be followed 
by reading the work of another major 
twentieth-century author. On occasion 
the procedure may be reversed by 
getting as far away as possible from 
a type of reading with which students 
and teachers—they count, too—are 
satiated; so, a travel book, a book 
about science for the general reader, 
a biographical book about a relatively 
ordinary person—one who was not a 
leader of men, who did not climb the 
highest mountain, who never got there 
first with the most. 


Forms of Book Reports 


Note that in making an assignment 
one may give students a choice of 
several forms. All class members need 
not use the same form for a particular 
report. Here are some possibilities: 


Analysis by a man of the future. In 
a time capsule or in the ruins on the 
planet Earth some man of the future 
finds the book and writes a paper on 
what it reveals of life of the earlier 
time. One student’s introduction: “It 
was cold and rainy. I had been running 
for hours, but I couldn’t stop. Sud- 
denly, I felt myself in ‘free fall,’ drop- 
ping to the bottom of a pit. It was 
dark and damp as my hands searched 
for a way out. Stumbling over some 


object, 1 picked it up. In my grasp 
was a book covered with a metallic 
substance. The title which I could 
dimly puzzle out was... .” 

The diary of a major character. At 
least three crucial days in the life of 
the character are dealt with as if they 
were being summarized in that person’s 
diary. 

A letter written in the role of a 
book character. The hero of Lost 
Horizon writes a letter about his final 
return to Shangri-La, explaining his 
purposes and his hopes for the future. 
Such an assignment, serving as a stu- 
dent-created epilogue to a book, calls 
upon an understanding of the work 
as a whole. Since some books offer no 
possibilities for the letter as epilogue, 
the student should have the option of 
writing a “letter sent at a crucial 
moment in the action” or one suited 
to any book situation of his own 
choice. 

Describing the characters. An assign- 
ment of lesser creativity calls for a 
brief sketch of each important char- 
acter: his personality, his relationship 
to others in the narrative, his part in 
the events of the story. A word limi- 
tation may be set. . 


Written analysis from a specific 
standpoint. One may supply such a 
topic sentence as this: “A greater 
understanding of the problems people 
have to face and solve has come to me 
from the book... by . . .” Another 
possibility: “Like people in life, the 
characters in a book sometimes make 
us proud and sometimes make us 
ashamed of the human race.” 


Formal book review. The superior 
student can clip a book review from 
a newspaper and use it as a model for 
a review of the book which he has 
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read. He can imagine himself to be 
a reviewer writing at the time when 
the book was first published—or can 
pretend that the book has just been 
published. 


The scholarly critical paper. Honors 
classes may combine research on “what 
the critics and authorities think of the 
author” with critical opinion on “what 
I think about those of his books which 
I have read.” A separate section on the 
latter is a wise requirement, to en- 
courage original thinking. 

Round-table discussion under a stu- 
dent chairman. Four or five students 
read the same book. Part of a period 
is given before the day of report for 
each group to confer on questions for 
discussion. 


Conversation. Students are paired 
for conversation about a book. This 
is difficult, requiring pupils to achieve 
a happy medium between no script, 
together with no results, and a mem- 
orized script, with a “rigged” effect. 
The pair of speakers need not have 
read the same book. Each can express 
curiosity about the other’s book. 


Oral reading and discussion of brief 
excerpts. Standards for selection and 
discussion should be part of the assign- 
ment. For example, in the case of a 
book of short stories the student may 
be asked to tell on what basis the 
collection of stories was selected and 
put together by the editor—if the 
book is not by a single author; or to 
tell what sort of stories the author 
tends to write—if only a single author 
is involved. One or two brief excerpts 
may be read as illustrations. 


Significant incident or anecdote. 
Each student is a speaker on a TV 
program about good books. He must 
interest the audience by telling only 
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one incident or anecdote from his 
book—comic, tragic, suspenseful, or 
otherwise possessed of human interest. 
A master of ceremonies may preside. 


Dramatization. A committee pre- 
pares and presents a scene in radio- 
script fashion. 


Group performance in the style of 
“This ls Your Life.” This procedure 
lends itself to reports on biographies. 
A high order of intelligence and 
creativity is required of the performers. 


Reporter at the scene. While it’s 
happening, a crucial scene from the 
book is described on the spot by a TV 
or radio reporter. Some of the charac- 
ters involved in the scene or some 
imaginary bystanders are interviewed. 
The “reporter” may step out of 
character later to explain the relation- 


ship of his scene to the rest of the 
book. 


The trial of a major character. 
Defendant, prosecuting attorney, de- 
fense attorney, and witnesses may par- 
ticipate in the case. The charge should 
preferably be one of acting unethi- 
cally, unfairly, or even unwisely, 
rather than one of breaking a law. 
Thus the hero of Giants in the Earth 
may be tried on the charge of unethi- 
cal action in removing claim stakes 
when he sought to protect his friends 
against prior claimants to their lands. 


Interview. A character in the book 
is interviewed by a reporter or by a 
TV interviewer. Costume optional. 
TV interviews such as “Person to 
Person” may serve as models. Other 
possibilities: A psychiatrist talks to a 
character who is in psychological diffi- 
culties. A lawyer tilks to a character 
who is in legal difgculties. (Cleopatra, 


tastefully costume®, was once charm- 
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ingly interviewed by a TV personality 
in my Class.) 

The author meets the critics. Three, 
four, or five students may form a 
group. Thus Charles Dickens may de- 

end his Tale of Two Cities against 
two critics, as they ask: “Why didn’t 
you save Carton by some plot twist, 
giving the book a happy ending? ... 
Isn’t Madame Defarge an unbelievable 
character, displaying cruelty quite un- 
natural in a woman? .. .” The session 
may be started with a brief summary 
of the book delivered by the “author” 
or by a fourth member of the group. 
As chairman, either the teacher or a 
student may preside. 


Quiz program. Use this when the 
class has read only one book or when 
several groups have each read a single 
book. A quizmaster asks questions of 
two teams, each composed of half the 
class or group. One way of getting the 
questions is for each team member to 
submit three or more of them, to be 
answered by the opposing team. 

Monologue. “I am John Ridd, and 
I appear in a book that Blackmore 
wrote about Lorna Doone and me. 
I’m the kind of person who. . . .” The 
speaker describes his personality, his 
likes and dislikes, his strengths and 
weaknesses, and enough of the typical 
situations in which he finds himself 
to make others want to read his “whole 
story.” 


Monologue or dialogue. A pupil 
takes the role of the major character 
and in a process of “thinking out loud” 
talks about the critical situation or 
problem he is facing at the high point 
of the story. This may be varied by 
using two students in a dialogue. 


Counseling by experts. A character 
explains his crucial problem to three 


social workers, who specialize in guid- 
ance, family counseling, and psycho- 
logical rehabilitation. They ask ques- 
tions and offer advice. Note that the 
“social workers” need not have read 
the book. The student who is making 
the book report plays the role of the 
character. Afterwards he may step out 
of his role to tell whether the sug- 
gested solutions were applied in the 
book or whether they could have 
been. 

Sales talk. The student represents 
himself as a salesman endeavoring to 
sell the book to the class by means of 
a talk on its good points. Preparation 
should include instruction in how to 
persuade others. 


Presentation to a publisher. The class 
is the selection committee for a pub- 
lisher or for one of the publishing 
book clubs. The student presents his 
report on a book from the standpoint 
of whether it should be published or 
of whether it should be offered to the 
book club membership. Preparation in- 
volves setting up criteria for selection. 
The follow-up after each speaker may 
involve questions from committee 
members directed to the advocate of 
the book. 


Discussion of proposed production 
conducted by a “playwright” and a 
“producer.” One pupil is Merrick, a 
producer, and the other is the play- 
wright Arthur Miller, William Shake- 
speare, or whom you will. Topic: the 
possibilities of the play for Broadway. 


Outline of a TV or motion-picture 
version. This may be oral or written, 
including major scenes, sets, casting, 
and other aspects. Lower termers and 
less sophisticated students enjoy tell- 
ing “how I would dramatize this book 
if I were a TV or motion-picture 
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producer.” Criticism by class: Why 
will or won't this be a four-star pro- 
duction? What features will appeal 
most to the audience? Least? 


Ceremonies for Recognition Day. 
Each student who has read a bi- 
ography of a deserving person comes 
forward to make a presentation speech 
awarding a medal or citation. 


Dinner meeting of the Social Wel- 
fare Club. Use this when class mem- 
bers have read individually selected 
biographies. The club has just admitted 
a large group of new members. For 
each new member (a person who is 
the subject of a biography) an old 
member (played by a student who has 
read the book) serves as introducer. 
Each speaker tells who the new mem- 
ber is, what he has done, and why 
he is going to be an asset to the Social 
Welfare Club. 

Movie trailer or preview of coming 
attractions. Each student clips maga- 
zine or newspaper pictures—or sketches 
his own—showing scenes similar to 
those of significant moments in his 
book. He displays the pictures in or- 
ganized sequence and supplies a com- 
mentary on the action and character- 
ization. (This may be repetitious— 
may best be used when a choice of 
book-report procedures is offered to 
the class.) 


Art and other creative work. Book 
jackets, advertising blurbs, maps, scenes 
from the story, pictures of char- 
acters, posters, and the like are 
generally useful as supplements, but 
they do not always serve the purpose 
of requiring thoughtful consideration 
of the book. An accompanying ana- 
lytical talk or paper is desirable if the 
creative work is intended to serve as 
a book report. 


Guide Questions 


The form of the report may suggest 
the content. More often, as when pre- 
paring a round-table discussion or an 
interview, the student needs sugges- 
tions. With what questions may he 
deal? For each book report the student 
may be helped by a group of ques- 
tions such as some of those on the 
following list. If the questions below 
can be revised for the level of the 
class and for more specific application 
to the books read, so much the better. 


Insights 


1. In what way does this book give 
the reader any special understand- 
ing of human psychology—of how 
people think and act? Are factors 
like ambition, greed, hate, love, 
or the will to serve others seen as 
influencing people? 

Why do you approve or disap- 
prove of people’s behavior and of 
their attitudes toward life as seen 
in this book? 
How does the book deal with 
‘questions of right and wrong? Is 
any light thrown on moral, ethical, 
or spiritual problems? Do you 
agree with the stand taken in the 
book? 


What is shown of the influence of 
environment, luck, and other forces 
in shaping a person’s life? 

. Many authors are concerned with 
social problems and evils; for in- 
stance, the overemphasis on money 
in American life. Is any problem 
of that kind given attention by the 
author? 

. What larger understanding of the 
world—geographic, scientific, poli- 
tical, historical—can grow out of 
reading this work? 


— 
4 
5 
6 


YOUR NEXT BOOK REPORT... 


7. What new ideas or what clarifi- 
cation of your old ideas came to 
you from reading the book? 


People 


What kind of person is each of 
the important figures? 

A person’s character is revealed 
by the way in which he deals with 
a crisis, a problem, an obstacle, or 
a handicap. What instances of this 
kind did you note? 


. The good or evil in a person’s life 


sometimes grows out of the 
strengths or weaknesses, the vir- 
tues or defects, in his character. 
How is this true of any character 
in your book? 

Is any character changed by his 
experiences? How does he improve 
or deteriorate? 

What sort of relationship do the 
persons in the story have with one 
another? How do they react to one 
another? How do they influence, 
or interact pon, one another? 


Action 


1. 


How does the action or the plot 
make this book either good or poor 
reading? Why would you give the 
interest level a rating of four stars, 
three, two, one? 

A nonfiction work may seem 
stranger than fiction; a play, novel, 
or short story may present imagi- 
nary events as realistically as if 
they were happening here and 
now. How true is this of the 
action in your book? 

In a fictional or dramatic work: 
how well or logically do the parts 
fit together? What developments, 
if any, seem to you out of step 
with the march of previous events? 
How fitting is the ending? 


Times 


What is the time or period of the 
happenings in the book? 

Are there any well-known histori- 
cal events or personalities | which 
help to fix this period in our 
minds? 

How are the people in the book 
shaped by the particular times in 
which they live? 

How do the patterns of living in 
those times differ from our own? 
How are they like ours? 


Places 


1. 


What place or places play a part 
in this book? In what way? 

What are the characteristics of 
the place? 

What regional customs are espe- 
cially striking? 

If a long journey is involved, what 
is the route or itinerary? What are 
the methods of transportation? 
Did you note any details that 
especially interested you: language, 
dress, money, products made and 
used, or other features? 


General Information 


What are the main areas of infor- 
mation covered? In the case of 
biography, for instance, what are 
the important events in the sub- 
ject’s life and what are his major 
achievements? 

What benefits can the knowledge 
in this book give the reader? 

Can you offer specific nuggets of 
knowledge as samples of what the 
book has to offer? 


The Author and His Style 


Are there any facts about the 
author worth knowing for the 
sake of a better appreciation of 
his work? 
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2. How do you like the author’s 


style of writing? Specifically, what . 


characteristics of his style do or 
do not appeal to you? 


Evaluation 

1. What is the major appeal of this 
book? 

2. What is the major lack, if any? 


3. Are there any features of the book 
of which you strongly approve or 
disapprove? For what reasons? 


4. If the book is in the category of 


fiction or drama, why would you 
consider it either a realistic por- 
trayal of life or a romantic tale 
about happenings and people un- 
like those in real life? 


5. To what kind of person would 
you recommend the book? 


Approaches are without end. Those 
given above can be improved by being 
fitted to a specific book or type of 
book. If an entire class has read Lost 
Horizon, one of a series of round- 
table discussions might be devoted to 
the question under Insights: “What 
larger understanding of the world can 
grow out of reading this work?” 
Better still would be the substitute 
question “Why would you want or 
not want to live in such a Utopia as 
the one depicted in Shangri-La?” 

In Utopia, of course, no student 
would need help for that next book 
report. Here and now some of these 
suggestions may serve. 


ERNEST DOWSON: 1961 


The wind still rides in your hair, my girl 


up from the valley big with poppies, 
lacquered as those yelling in your eyes, 
and your hands are a matron circle 
stuffing & packing the blossom in 

the apron field you wrinkle early 

for so very small a child. 

Now, I 
swerve thought-fully to other children 
in valleys for a young girl’s clinging: 
and whisk the poet there to painter 
dipping coolly into oils, fainter 
than pain that riots with his singing. 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


Dubuque, Iowa 
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Improving Selection of Pupils 
for Remedial Reading: 
A Report of Research 


Carla S. Turner 


Which pupils in the junior high school can profit most from remedial reading? 
Mrs. Turner’s research offers some tentative answers to this question. Mrs. Turner 
is in charge of remedial reading at the Sarasota, Florida, Junior High School. 


T= PURPOSE of this study was to 
determine some of the factors that 
influence growth in reading among 
junior high school pupils; namely, 
the effects of intelligence, person- 
ality adjustment, and initial reading 
status upon reading gains as a result 
of a program in remedial reading. 
We have found during our three 
years of offering remedial reading in 
our junior high school that our biggest 
problem has been to identify cor- 
rectly and to channel into the course 


the pupils who will receive the most 
help. As the demand for the course 
has increased, we have felt a greater 
need for accurate identification of 
the pupils if we are to use the serv- 
ices of the reading teacher most 
effectively. The study summarized 
here was made in an effort to refine 
our methods of identification based 
on the individual study of all seventy- 
three pupils who had been scheduled 
for the course from September 1959- 
January 1960. 


Selection of Students 


The first criterion for admittin 
pupils to the classes is that the pupil 
himself requests the work. It is our 
firm belief that unless the pupil has 
a sincere desire to increase his read- 
ing ability little can be accomplished 
by the time he has reached the junior 
high school. However, we usually 
get a few pupils who have been pres- 
sured into the classes by a parent or 
a teacher who makes them believe 
they want to improve. In these cases 
the gains are usually very slight, if 
there are any gains at all. 

Our junior high school offers a 
very flexible program because of a 
seven-period day. Students have the 
opportunity to select the enrichment 


course they prefer. We, therefore, 
had a few reading pupils in this study 
who had elected reading because they 
liked to read and wanted the chance 
to do more reading. In most cases 
these pupils made substantial gains in 
their reading ability. 


Our school has its share of children 
who have been unable to learn to 
read well because of their severe 
emotional problems. It is our policy to 
admit a few such pupils to each of 
the five classes when it appears that 
the individual attention given in the 
smaller classes will be of particular 
benefit to the pupils. Many of these 
pupils make gains in their reading 
ability, as well as improve their per- 
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sonality adjustment and their attitude 
towards their other school work. 

This year we have had a full guid- 
ance staff, four guidance workers 
for our school population of approxi- 
mately 1200 students. This is a pilot 
experiment under the NDEA. In most 
cases the seventy-three pupils in this 
study had been assigned to the read- 
ing classes before we had the guidance 
staff, but for future classes this staff 
should be of great help in making sure 
that the pupils who most need special 
help, and have the potential to improve, 
are the ones selected. 

Our school has its share of non- 
readers also. It is our policy to take 
one pupil in each class with whom 
we start to work on the first- or 
second-grade level, but not more than 


one. We find that time is available 
to work with a very retarded pupil 
in a class of fifteen, provided the 
other fourteen pupils are able to work 
fairly independently after being in- 
troduced to the materials. The gains 
made by these retarded pupils in read- 
ing are very slight, partly because 
the Gates Reading Survey Test is too 
difficult for them, partly because they 
usually have great emotional problems, 
and partly because they are usually 
of low mental ability. Most of these 
pupils really need a private. tutor who 
can give them more time, but few of 
them can afford this. However, the 
feeling of security these smaller classes 
give to the non-readers usually results 
in personality adjustments that we 
consider most worthwhile. 


Diagnosis of Pupils 


The seventy-three pupils in the five 
classes were evaluated as follows: 


Intelligence 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Abil- 
ity, Grades 7-12. 
This verbal intelligence test is 
administered to all seventh graders 
and to all new eighth and ninth 
graders in October, and to all 
other new pupils when they enter 
our school. 
Pintner General Ability Test: Non- 
Language Series, Intermediate. 
This nonverbal intelligence test 
is administered to all of our 
junior high pupils who have I.Q.’s 
of 90 or below on the Henmon- 
Nelson Test. However, for the 
purposes of this study, the test 
was given to all of the 73 pupils 
regardless of the Henmon-Nelson 
results. 
Reading 
Gates Reading Survey Test, Grades 
3 to 10. Forms I and II. 


Diagnostic Reading Test, Grades 7- 
13. Forms G and H. 
This test was used with four 
of the pupils who tested tenth 
grade or above on the Gates Test 
in September. 
Physical Checks 

All seventh and eighth graders were 
given visual and hearing tests through 
use of the Massachusetts Vision Test, 
administered under the auspices of 
the Lions Club of Sarasota, and the 
Audiometer administered by a speech 
correctionist. The ninth grade pupils 
had been given the tests the previous 
year. 

The cumulative records were 
studied, particularly the health record 
of each child, so that any abnormali- 
ties would be known to the reading 
teacher. The school nurse was con- 
sulted concerning the health records 
of a few of these pupils who appeared 
to have serious problems. 
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Personality Adjustment 

Basic Education teachers, who have 
the pupils for at least two periods 
and in most cases three periods a day, 
were asked to rate the pupils in the 
reading classes early in October 
according to the following scale: 


1—Unusually well-adjusted 


2—Above average in his cooperation 
and interest in his work 


3—Average in his attitudes in class 
and interest in his work 
4—Not as cooperative nor as inter- 
ested in his work as the average 
upil 
5—Emotional difficulties which make 
him uncooperative and not inter- 
ested in his work 
In January the Basic Education 
teachers were asked to rate the pupils 
again without reference to their 
October ratings. 


Materials and Procedures 


Not more than fifteen pupils are 
admitted to any one class. The work 
is done on a strictly individual basis 
with a program set up for each pupil. 
The classes meet for a fifty-minute 
period each day for one semester. In 
addition to reading, help is given in 
spelling and in any other school sub- 
ject, involving reading, at the request 
of the pupil or his teacher. 


While we use many materials, the 
main emphasis is on helping each pupil 
select a book which he can read and 
will enjoy. In addition to an extensive 
collection of low reading level, high 
interest level books, many of which 
we obtain from our school library, 
we use the following materials as the 
pupils’ needs indicate: 

SRA Reading Laboratory, Junior 

High Level 

SRA Better Reading Books 1 and 2 

SRA Reading Accelerator 

Words are Important, Vocabulary 

books published by C. S. Hammond 
& Co. 

Reading Skill Builders, Grades 2 

through 8, Reader's Digest 

Phonics books, several different kinds 

Gas Stations, Levels 1 and 2, Roches- 

ter Occupational Reading Series 

Dolch Reading Materials—cards and 


games 


Standard Test Lessons in Reading, 
Books A-E, McCall-Crabbs 
Rapid Reading Kit, Foundation for 
Better Reading 
Be A Better Reader, Levels 1, 2, and 
3, Nila B. Smith 
Basic Reading Skills for Junior High, 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Workbooks, grades 1 
through 8 
Of course, no one pupil uses all or 
nearly all of these materials, but they 
give us a wide variety from which 
to select the work that will be most 
helpful to each pupil. While most 
of these materials have been designed 
to be checked by the pupils, we have 
found it very valuable to the pupil 
for the teacher to check the work 
individually with him as often 
as possible. In the vocabulary books 
all work is gone over individually 
with each pupil to make sure he has 
mastered the pronunciation and defini- 
tion of each word. In using the 
Reading Laboratory we check the 
pupil’s work individually before pro- 
moting him to a higher color, and 
when he reaches his grade level or 
above in the Laboratory, we go over 
each lesson with him to make sure 
he has mastered the rules he used and 
the vocabulary words he encountered.. 
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We have set up the work so that 
approximately 50 per cent of the 
pupil’s time is spent in free reading, 
during which time we hear as many 


pupils read individually as possible, and 
50 percent is spent on whichever 
materials are most suited to his needs. 


Results 


Analysis by Groups 

In reporting on the growth in read- 
ing among the seventy-three pupils in 
the classes during the first semester 
of 1959-60, it seemed to us best to 
divide them into groups according to 
their ability, their particular problems, 
or the reason why they chose the 
reading course. Of course, the groups 
overlap somewhat, but we have in- 


cluded each pupil in the most appro- 
priate group. 

We divided the seventy-three pupils 
into seven groups, drew conclusions 
concerning each group, and then made 
an individual study of each pupil 
within each group in our effort to 
become more skilled in correct identi- 
fication of each pupil’s needs. A sum- 
mary of the seven groups is as follows: 


SUMMARY OF THE SEVEN GROUPS 


I. Q. Range of 
Group 

GROUP H-N Pint 
GROUP I 
Henmon—Nelson 
1.Q. 80 or below 67-80 
GROUP II 
Pupils with 
Visual Defects 
GROUP III 
Pupils with 
Emotional Prob. 
GROUP IV 
Henmon-Nelson 
1.Q. 81-90 
GROUP V 
Enrichment 
Choice 
GROUP VI 
One Phase of 
Reading 
GROUP VII . 
Henmon-Nelson 
90 or above 
Gen. readin 
help 


76-108 
91-112 91-112 
79-104 66-118 
81-90 81-114 
103-145 90-126 


97-135 109-120 


91-117 71-122 


Changes in Aver. Gain of 


Pers. Adj. Oct.-Jan. No. of Group—Gates Test 
Up Same Down 


Pupils Sept.-Jan. 

13 .17 grades 
45 grades 
.77 grades 
82 grades 


.83 grades 


1.2 grades 
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THE SERIES 


FOUR COMPLETE GREAT NOVELS IN EACH VOLUME 


Each volume includes an informative general introduction, en- 
lightening critical prefaces for each novel, and valuable study and 
exercise material. Teacher’s manual available for each volume. 


Four CompLete AMERICAN Nove ts 

Teaching Aids by Dr. Samuel Beckoff 

. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES — Nathaniel Hawthorne 
A most fascinating psychological novel about American life. 

. BENITO CERENO — Herman Melville 
A penetrating story of mutiny on the high seas. 

. WASHINGTON SQUARE — Henry James 
A novel of an insecure girl, a domineering father, and a 
handsome adventurer. 

. ASINGLE PEBBLE — John Hersey 
An American engineer learns about the troubled Orient. 


Four CompLetE WORLD Nove_s 

Teaching Aids by Dr.Richard Loughlin and Lilian M.Popp 

. MASTER AND MAN — Leo Tolstoy 
A classic Russian novel of peasant life. 

. DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA: Shadows on the Pampas — 
Ricardo Guiraldes 
The Latin-American Huckleberry Finn — an Argentine 
classic. 

. TONIO KROGER — Thomas Mann 
An autobiographical story of adolescence by the great 
German writer. 

. THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO — Giovanni Guareschi 
The hilarious clash of personalities in a small Italian town. 


Four Comp.Lete ENGLISH Nove ts 

Teaching Aids by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 

. PERSUASION — Jane Austen 
The master chronicler of English society in her 
last, most mature work. 

. WUTHERING HEIGHTS — Emily Bronté 
The classic love story of Heathcliff and Cathy. 

. TYPHOON — Joseph Conrad 
A violent storm and Captain MacWhirr clash in 
a Conrad “best.” 

. THE RIVER — Rumer Godden 
Birth, death, love, and hate — and an adolescent’s 

coming-of-age. 


Four Compcete MODERN NOVELS (Jn preparation) 
List Price, $3.76 each—Class Price, $2.82 each 


Examination copies A FREE Teaching Aids Kit will be included with any titles 
on request requested for examination. Mail your request today! 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY ° 175 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE BEST 
MODERN LITERATURE 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI ... James Michener 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI — an American army’s prime ob- 
jective in a war against aggression, and one man’s dreaded 
private ordeal! This powerful story of America’s citizen- 
soldiers under fire — and the women who share their trials 
—provides a stirring parable of the eternal struggle be- 
tween good and evil. Now available in an exclusive new 
edition, illustrated with action photos, and accompanied 
by an informative introduction and teaching aids by Dr. 
Richard L. Loughlin. Complete and unabridged. 

Class Price, $1.86 


POINT OF NO RETURN... John P. Marquand 


Introduce your classes to J. P. Marquand, witty and pene- 
trating observer of contemporary society, with this great 
novel of today — now in an exclusive school edition. A 
gentle satire rich in possibilities for discussion of modern 
American civilization, POINT OF NO RETURN traces the prog- 
ress of a small-town youth who becomes “‘a man in a grey 
flannel suit.’”’ Illustrated, furnished with exceptional teach- 
ing aids, and abridged by Lucile D. Smith. 

Class Price, $2.40 


GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS ...James Hilton 


Written by one of the most popular of modern novelists, 
GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS is already a classic of our time. Simple 
yet subtle, sentimental yet profoundly stirring, this is the 
great story of students and their teachers. Available now 
in an exclusive edition, attractively illustrated with a pref- 
ace by Salibelle Royster and a recently-revised, expanded 
teaching aids section. Complete and unabridged. 

Class Price, $1.65 


CALL OF THE WILD ...dack London 


A dog’s devotion — a strong man’s courage — and the 
primitive frozen North as a setting in one of the greatest 
adventure stories of all time. Accompanied by action photo- 
graphs, maps, a glossary, and provocative question mate- 
rial, CALL OF THE WILD also provides an excellent introduc- 
tion to the geography and early history of the new state of 
Alaska. Teaching aids prepared by Helen J. Hanlon. Com- 
plete and unabridged. 

Class Price, $1.65 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY © 175 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N. Y. 
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@ In the author’s original language — not adapted 


®@ Richly illustrated, including helpful teaching aids 


® Selected for their lasting value and interest to young people 


BIOGRAPHY 
YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS 


... Catherine Drinker Bowen 


The exciting biography of a great American, Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, related against a background of nearly a 
century of our nation’s history. Edited and slightly abridged 
by Bessie C. Stenhouse, this biography of the “magnificent 
Yankee” is fully illustrated and includes carefully-devised 
instructional aids. Now available in an exclusive school edi- 
tion by special arrangement with the author. 

Class Price, $2.40 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE AS MRS. A 

j ... Richard S. Aldrich 
What more fascinating reading than the life and times of a 
glamorous actress, as told by — her husband! The great and 
near-great of the literary, artistic, and political worlds share 
the stage with Gertrude Lawrence, revealed here not only as 
an actress, but as a wife, mother, and generous, warm-hea 
human being. Complete and unabridged, illustrated, with 
introduction and teaching aids by Lilian M. Popp. 


Class Price, $2.25 
ANNE FRANK: The Diary of a Young Girl 


The diary of a young girl which has become one of the most 
powerful literary documents of our time. A best-selling book 
. .. a world-wide success as a play . . . a motion picture seen 
by millions . . . now available complete and unabridged in an 
exclusive Globe school edition. THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK is 
accompanied by unusual illustrations, an appreciative pref- 
ace and useful question material found only in this special 
edition prepared by Maurice Lewittes. Class Price, $1.98 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN ... Gilbreth and Carey 


The hilarious adventures of America’s best-loved family pro- 
vide a wholesome, though humorous view of American home 
life. Amusing and readable, CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN is pre- 
sented in a complete and unabridged school edition, illus- 
trated with photos from the movie and furnished with useful | 
instructional aids by Dr. Frederick Houk Law. 

Class Price, $1.98 


LIFE WITH FATHER ... Clarence Day 


Introduce your students to America’s lovable autocrat of the 
breakfast table — Clarence Day’s famous fulminating father- 
of-the-century! Complete and unabridged, illustrated with 
photos of the movie, this modern classic is now available for 
classroom use in an exclusive Globe edition. Along with 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN, LIFE WITH FATHER constitutes a per- 
fect unit on American family life. ) 

Class Price, $1.98 
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THE BEST 
DRAMA 


FAVORITE MODERN PLAYS 

... Edited by Felix Sper 
Masters of modern drama are well represented in 
this interesting anthology. The Winslow Boy, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, The Admirable Crich- 
ton, Loyalties, and Life With Father —- complete 
and unabridged— illustrated, with useful introduc- 
tory and supplementary material for more effec- 
tive teaching. Class Price, $2.40 


FIVE BROADWAY PLAYS 
... Edited by Gow and Hanlon 


Five popular and critical successes from the Broad- 
way stage — presented complete and unabridged. 
Junior Miss, High Tor, On Borrowed Time, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, Abe Lincoln in IIli- 
nois, with introductory material and teaching aids. 
Illustrated. Class Price, $2.40 


LIVING AMERICAN PLAYS 

... Edited by Felix Sper 
The best of contemporary American drama, ac- 
companied by informative prefatory material and 
instructional aids. The Glass Menagerie, I Remem- 
ber Mama, You Can’t Take It With You, The 
Magnificent Yankee, and The Late Christopher 
Bean — illustrated, complete and unabridged, in 
this unusual anthology. Class Price, $2.40 


PLAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH 
... Edited by Marcus Konick 


A collection of easy to read, yet mature, plays with 
the accent on youth, introduced by an extensive 
section on school play production. Themes and 
problems of teen-agers are emphasized in this 
anthology. Plays are complete and unabridged, 
accompanied by reading aids, instructional mate- 
rial, and illustrations. Class Price, $2.25 


RADIO AND TELEVISION PLAYS 
... Edited by Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 


The best of radio and television drama — modern, 
readable, actable. Plays by Rod Serling, Lucille 
Fletcher, Hector Chevigny, Arch Oboler, and 
others. Suggestions for radio and TV play produc- 
tion, instructional and introductory material, com- 
prehensive examinations, and illustrations supple- 
ment the dramatic texts. Complete and unabridged. 

Class Price, $1.98 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY ° 175 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N. Y. 
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GROUP I. This group of pupils 
with I.Q.’s of ‘80 or below is the one 
that should be screened most care- 
fully before any pupils are admitted 
to the reading classes. In many cases 
the chance for improvement does not 
justify their taking up room in the 
classes. With our new policy for 
selecting pupils and with a full 
guidance staff, we believe that next 
year we will be able to choose more 
carefully among the pupils with low 


1.Q.’s. 


GROUP II. It is our opinion that 
in most cases the special reading 
classes are not advisable for pupils 
with specific eye problems; the gains 
made are usually slight, and the pupils 
have an opportunity for as much read- 
ing as their eyes can stand in their 
other classes. 


GROUP IIl. We believe that the 
smaller reading classes with their per- 
missive atmosphere can be of great 
help to pupils with emotional prob- 
lems, provided they really desire help 
in reading. Most of these children have 
about average ability on a nonverbal 
LQ. test, but their inability to con- 
centrate on their reading skills has 
resulted in such poor success in 
school that their emotional problems 
have increased. 


Caution must be used to avoid 
filling reading classes with many dis- 
ciplinary problems, but where the 
emotional difficulties stem from lack 
of confidence and the need for a 
reasonable amount of personal at- 
tention, coupled with the desire of 
the pupil to make progress and re- 
ceive help, the smaller reading classes 
under a sympathetic teacher can ac- 


complish increases in reading ability 
and emotional adjustment. 


GROUP IV. Pupils with Henmon- 
Nelson I.Q.’s 81-90, whose nonverbal 
1.Q.’s are above 90, can apparently 
raise their reading level up to or 
nearly up to their potential level with 
the special help we can give in the 
reading classes. 


GROUP V. This group that chose 
reading simply because the pupils 
love to read and did not want another 
enrichment class is, of course, a joy 
to a reading teacher and will in most 
cases make excellent progress. How- 
ever, it is Our opinion that extreme 
care should be taken in admitting 
these pupils to the classes because 
usually there are other pupils in the 
school who are in greater need of 
the work. 


GROUP VI. Pupils who seriously 
desire to improve in one phase of 
their reading, whether it be speed or 
vocabulary or comprehension, and 
who have average or above average 
mental ability, can accomplish excel- 
lent results in one semester’s work. 
These students should be admitted 
to reading classes whenever possible 
because a semester of serious work 
will usually bring them up to their 
potential ability and enable them to 
succeed better in all of their school 
work. 


GROUP VII. In most cases “aver- 
age” pupils with I1.Q.’s of 90 or 
better, who really desire to improve 
their reading ability, can make excel- 
lent progress in one semester of spe- 
cial Li help even in a class of 
15 pupils. In our opinion this is the 
group of pupils who should be given 
first consideration for admission to 
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the classes. It appears that usually 
if they are given a semester’s work 
in the seventh grade, they will then 
be able to read well enough to do 
satisfactory work.in their school sub- 
jects, and will not need further spe- 
cial help to succeed. 


Intelligence Pers. Adj. Speed 


Summary of Results 

We used Forms I and II of the 
Gates Reading Survey Test, Grades 
3 to 10, on September 28, 1959, and 
on January 20, 1960. The median 
results for the 73 pupils were as 
follows: 


Vocab, Comp. Av. Test 


Age H-N Pint Oct. Jan. Sept. Jan. Sept. Jan. Sept. Jan. Sept. Jan. 


13 91 100 3 


5.0 5.6 G2 $3 62 


A summary of the highest gains made by the 73 pupils is as follows: 


No. Pupils % of 
Increases in Speed: Total 
Highest increase—4 grades ] 
Up 2.0—3.9 grades 14 
Up 1.0—2.0 grades 19 
34 47% 
Increases in Vocabulary: 
Highest increase—3.5 grades 1 
Up 1.5—2.5 grades 9 
Up 1.0-1.5 grades 19 
29° 40% 
Increases in Comprehension: 
Highest increase—5.0 grades 1 
Up 2.0—-4.5 grades 14 
Up 1.0—2.0 grades 16 
31 42% 
Increases in Average Test: 
Highest increase—2.6 grades 1 
Up 1.0—2.4 grades 31 
Up .8—1.0 grades a 
36 49% 


Although we were pleased with the 
excellent improvement in_ reading 
made by some of the pupils, it is our 
belief that the greatest help to the 
pupils as a whole is the individual 


attention which helps them to make 
better adjustments in personality. A 
study of the personality adjustment 
ratings of the teachers in October 
and January reveals the following: 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 


Rating October 


% of Pupils January % of Pupils 
1 4 5 — 16 
2 18 25 18 25 
3 23 31 19 26 
4 10 14 21 29 
5 18 25 3 4 
73 100 73 100 
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We believe it to be highly signifi- 
cant of the worth of special reading 
help in the junior high school that 
while only 5 percent of the pupils 
were rated “1” in October, 16 percent 


were rated in January; and that 


while 25 percent were rated om 


October, only 4 percent were so rated 
in January. 


General Conclusions 


The greatest improvement in read- 
ing ability was made, as we would 
expect, by pupils with average I.Q.’s 
who were below their reading po- 
tential when they entered the class, 
and by those with average and above 
average I.Q.’s who entered the class 
in order to improve in one phase of 
their reading ability. 

Also as would be expected, the least 
gains were made by pupils with 1.Q.’s 
below 80, by those who entered the 
classes as very retarded readers, and 
by those with visual defects. How- 
ever, we cannot and must not assume 
that pupils should not be admitted 
to the reading classes simply because 
their scores on a verbal I.Q. test are 
low. 

The reading level of the pupil 
must be given full weight, together 
with his score on a nonverbal I.Q. 
test and his personality adjustment 
and emotional background, before we 
decide arbitrarily to deprive pupils 
with low verbal 1.Q.’s of further 
reading help in the junior high school. 
If the pupil is reading below his 
potential level, he can often be 
brought to this potential in a semester 
in spite of a low verbal I.Q. If this 
is done he will be given a feeling of 
achievement which leads to_ better 
personality adjustment. 


Some of our past difficulty in 
assigning to the classes the pupils who 
are most in need of the help and who 
will profit the most has arisen be- 


cause we have offered remedial 
reading (which we call Reading En- 
richment) as an elective. When the 
pupil, knowing he needs help in 
reading, has chosen the course and 
his parents have approved his choice, 
we have found ourselves in the posi- 
tion of having to admit the pupil to 
the classes whether he has the poten- 
tial to make any improvement or not. 
In the spring of 1960 we devised a 
Referral Sheet to be used by sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade teachers 
for recommending pupils to the 
classes. Pupils recommended for spe- 
cial help by their previous teacher 
and by the reading teacher for more 
work will be consulted as to their 
choice in the matter. We still believe 
very strongly that the pupil himself 
must want the work in order to make 
any progress. 


It will be our policy, with the help 
of the guidance staff, to offer the 
work to pupils who are two or more 
grades below their potential reading 
level on’ either paragraph meaning 
or word meaning on their achieve- 
ment tests. When the Henmon- 
Nelson I.Q. is below 90, we will 
continue to use the Pintner Non- 
Language I.Q. score as an indication as 
to whether or not it is probable that 
the reading classes will be of help to 
the individual pupil. 

Since we are a_ public school, 
naturally we will not always be able 

(Continued on page 60) 


English V: Rocket to Critical Thinking 
Lieber Anker 
The unusual elective English omme described here is designed to develop dis- 


crimination in contemporary literature and the public arts. Miss Anker teaches 
at the Metuchen, New Jersey, High School. 


a good book.” “I saw a 

good TV program last night.” 
“Have you seen any good movies 
lately?” “Let’s go to New York and 
see a good play.” A good newspaper 
—a good magazine—good—good— 
good for what? With that last ques- 
tion we have fired the rocket— 
English V. 

Like Jeffrey Farnol’s fiction of yes- 
teryear, English V has a cumbersome 
but highly descriptive and definitive 
subtitle: “Elective Senior English for 
the Development of Discrimination in 
and Appreciation of the Communica- 
tion Arts, Including Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio-Television, Motion 
Pictures, and Twentieth Century 
Drama and Literature, with Brief 
Excursions into Modern Art and 
Music.” 


This business of answering the 
question “good for what?” makes for 
scintillating sessions for both teacher 
and class, and students don’t sign up 
for the course unless they enjoy 
thinking and writing—in depth, to use 
a currently popular phrase. 

It all evolves this way. On the 
first day of meeting the class, I set 
the stage for an initial alertness to 
the significance of the communication 
arts (especially mass communication) 
in our lives, individually and as a 
nation, by calling attention to the 
prominence of slogans in human ex- 
perience, slogans in the broadest inter- 
pretation of the word, not just “Be 
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sociable, have a ——” bromides. “Slo- 
gans,” I say, “establish the familiar, and 
the familiar encourages togetherness, 
and togetherness helps us relax, and 
who doesn’t like to relax?” Then I 
add, “But can you relax too much?” 


From here the students move on 
to an easy articulateness concerning 
the evils of mental relaxation if 
carried to a soporific acceptance of 
everything the mass media offer, to 
the extent of dimming or destroying 
the appeal of originality, creative 
selectivity, many-sided viewpoints, the 
offerings of the masters of thought 
and of art forms, and the like. Some- 
where along the line I interpose, 
“Then, if you say that literature and 
drama and the mass media have signi- 
ficance beyond their entertainment 
value, would you conclude they mold 
thought, and, hence, actions and de- 
cisions?” The discussion continues, 
but not in as prescribed a direction 
as the reader might suppose. After all, 
the students are travelling in, for them, 
untried ways, and the digressions and 
arguments are many. As a matter of 
fact, a carefyl avoidance of pre- 
scribed directions on my part con- 
tinues throughout the year, even while 
I am focusing on the development 
of taste and: discrimination. 


Opportunity to write comes na- 
turally at the end of this first class 
discussion. Always the assignment is 
to analyze and comment on a pas- 
sage I have selected concerning some 
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aspect of the art of communication. 
My latest finding at this writing, 
typical of the others I have used, is 
this excerpt from “The Individual 
in a Mass Culture” by George Gerb- 
ner, published in the Saturday Review 
of June 18, 1960: 


Already the pre-school child senses, 
and through parental restrictions and 
teacher admonitions will surely learn, 
that of all the major socializing agen- 
cies he encounters only the mass media 
are unreservedly and untiringly on 
his side. 

Being on the side of the individual 
who is mobile, searching, suspicious, 
and aware of many of the paradoxes 
but rarely of the social roots and 
structure of his existence—this has be- 
come an increasingly scientific art 
and one to which more and more 
energy is being devoted. 


Such a passage makes possible a 
variety of reflective and critical think- 
ing. Words and phrases like “socializ- 
ing agencies” (what are they?), 
“mobile,” and “scientific art” require 
clarification, and personal identifica- 
tion with the “social roots and struc- 
tures of [my] existence” demands 
honest probing. Indeed, about two 
assignments each week include wrest- 
ling with meanings of words as they 
appear in the context of the specific 
area being explored. 


As the class proceeds to its study 
of each of the six units comprising 
the content of the course, the in- 
structional slant is definitely toward 
the development of sociological and 
aesthetic viewpoints. When I first 
taught the course, the emphasis was 
on the latter, but the appalling moral 
laxity in the communication arts 
these recent years have made me feel 
obligated to awaken the impressionable 


minds before me to the omnipresence 
of the “hidden persuaders” that would 
have us believe the “everybody does 
it” criterion is all we need to apply, 
whether we’re making a decision 
about getting married, making money, 
or buying a refrigerator. 


As each unit is presented, the same 
provocative atmosphere of examining, 
questioning, appraising, and appreciat- 
ing prevails. Some conclusions are 
reached, but I am more interested in 
the questions raised. Often, when I 
am questioned, I counter with another 
question to encourage an attitude of 
individual ferreting out of answers, 
some not to be arrived at until col- 
lege years, perhaps. 


Units on Literature 


During the unit on twentieth cen- 
tury literature, with emphasis on the 
novel, I first lecture on American 
literary trends by decades, matching 
types and subject matter with the 
economic character of the nation. 
Simultaneously, published book re- 
views are analyzed, and the better 
ones contrasted with publishers’ ad- 
vertisements, with inevitable excoria- 
tion in time, of many “best sellers.” 
In time, also, the students learn to 
detect and denounce sensationalism 
per se in fiction, and, what is more 
important, to account for its presence 
as indication of troubled times and 
a troubled, escapist society. Paper- 
backs and foreign fiction, especially 
British, French, and Italian, at the 
moment, come in for their share of 
attention, along with modern verse. 


Assignments, meanwhile, consist of 
written-oral reports resulting from in- 
dividual study of a writer, appraisal 
of a book published during the past 
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decade, comparative study of a classic 
and a current book, and continued 
analysis of and reaction to quoted 
passages such as this one from Pearl 
Buck: “It is the responsibility of 
the artist as writer to use the findings 
of scientists and to illuminate them in 
plays and novels and stories in order 
that human beings will no longer be 
afraid.” 

Eventually we read a short novel 
aloud in class and discuss it, as we go 
along, to pin-point its impact. To date, 
I believe the best for this purpose 
are Edith Wharton’s Ethan Frome, 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the 
Sea, and Hersey’s A Single Pebble. 

This year we shall not leave the 
unit without considering whether the 
writers and the publishers of the 
sixties have a special obligation to 
society and whether literature as an 
art form need be sacrificed to fulfill 
this obligation. 

The unit on twentieth century 
drama follows substantially the for- 
mat for that on literature, with the 
same emphasis on sociological and 
aesthetic understanding and criticism. 
Early in our class work I ask, “Should 
drama be art for art’s sake or art for 
man’s sake?” and then request that 
answers be postponed for a couple 
of weeks, at least. 

Since many students are relatively 
uninformed on drama as an art form, 
I lecture on what constitutes tragedy, 
comedy, audience rapport, social 
significance, acceptable character- 
action synthesis, so-called “good 
theater,” and other comparable sub- 
jects. I attempt to illustrate from 
recent or current Broadway or off- 
Broadway productions. 

We discuss the 


off-Broadway 
theater, the pressures of Broadway, 


the influence of the drama critics, and, 
again, trends. We use Theater Arts 
magazine and we read plays, includ- 
ing Shakespeare’s, individually for 
reports and aloud in class for appre- 
ciation. To date, I have used for 
the latter the drama section of Har- 
court, Brace’s latest edition of 
Adventures in Modern Literature, 
especially Shaw’s Caesar and Cleo- 
patra. Also, for appreciation, we listen 
to Decca’s recording of Arthur Mil- 
ler’s Death of a Salesman and Anta’s 
two-volumed Album of Stars. We 
don’t avoid Tennessee Williams (nor 
the James Joneses of fiction), partic- 
ularly since he serves to point up 
the truer chroniclers of human exist- 
ence, like Eugene O’Neill, Robert 
Sherwood, and others of more recent 
years. 


Units on TV, Radio, Movies 


Units on the mass media follow in 
rapid succession. For each, aside from 
the fundamental, historical type of in- 
formation provided by the Oxford 
Company’s communication arts series 
(greatly in need of updating), the 
instruction must be completely cur- 
rent and predicated on actual student 
experiences with motion pictures, 
radio and television programs, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. All year I 
amass clippings and articles and use 
these as springboards for discussions 
and/or reports. Many I have dittoed 
for individual study (example: Edgar 
Dale’s “Can You Give the Public 
What It Wants?”), and others I use 
at the beginning of class periods to 
ignite explosive chain reactions (ex- 
ample: an item I found pertaining to 
mass magazines being “prisoners of 
their huge circulation”). 
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The four units on mass communi- 
cation are geared directly to the 
premise that with every power goes 
an obligation. All efforts are bent 
toward first opening the eyes and 
minds of the students to the artistry 
and integrity that should characterize 
all mass entertainment media. In the 
unit on motion pictures, discussions 
are highlighted by my injecting the 
ideas of O’Flaherty, Agee, Bergman, 
and, of course, Gilbert Seldes and 
Arthur Knight. Foreign films con- 
tinually provide examples to prove 
what’s wrong with Hollywood. Cen- 
sorship, the Production Code, com- 
munity interest in local film fare, and 
films exported to foreign countries 
are all grist for our evaluating mill. 
At opposite poles and yet contribut- 
ing to the whole are discussions of 
camera work, lighting, music, and 
acting, and then consideration of the 
social values in films. “Does the film 
in question cast a clear, hazy, or rosy 
light on human behavior?” is a typi- 
cal question used. Attention is also 
turned toward appraising film reviews 
correctly and recognizing the contri- 
butions of production staffs, especially 
of the dedicated directors. 

Radio and _ television probably 
generate the most controversial think- 
ing among all the units. Clashes occur 
between those who believe both are 
strictly entertainment media and 
those who argue for soft-pedaling 
vapid entertainment in the interest 
of using broadcasting to keep the 
public informed on crucial issues; 
between those who accept commer- 
cials as a necessary part of quality 
programs and those who advocate pay 
TV in preference to advertising as 
it exists at present. All types of pro- 
grams come up for evaluation, and 


letters evolving therefrom are sent to 
networks and/or sponsors. The poten- 
tialities and limitations of educational 
television are also considered, along 
with TV’s influence on children and 
immature minds. This year, of course, 
the Federal Communication Commis- 
sion will receive special scrutiny, as 
did coverage of the presidential elec- 
tion. Once the students become aware 
of the great constructive power of 
radio and television, they are able to 
work with the implications of the 
following type of statement, made 
by Mr. Yale Roe of KGO-TV 
(ABC) in San Francisco: “In TV 
freedom of taste does not mean pro- 
graming that the majority enjoys— 
it means a variety of programing to 
satisfy various tastes, so that an in- 
dividual can choose.” This “voice 
crying in the wilderness” blends well 
with Edgar Dale’s as he iterates, 
“There are few majorit ublics.” 
jority publ 
Regardless of popularity ratings, the 
students begin to realize the truth 
behind the facts, and the classroom 
temperature rises as we turn the spot- 
light on the power of the sponsor, 
the frustrations of the radio and tele- 
vision writers, the lack of responsi- 
bility on the part of the networks. 
“Can, or should, the number of hours 
allotted to westerns and easterns (big 
city crime) be curtailed?” is the kind 
of question for which the class is 
more than ready. 


Units on Newspapers and Magazines 


When we reach the unit on news- 
papers, the transition is marked by 
observing the continued presence of 
“big business” influence, but this only 
in passing, to be examined at length 
after acknowledgement of the honor- 


able history of service to the public of 
the better papers. Several of the latter 
are studied in class, since I live close 
enough to New York to pick them 
up at Times Square, or I send for 
them. We compare coverage and 
make-up of a half dozen or so papers, 
good and bad, for a given date, and 
each student also examines daily issues 
of one newspaper for a full week. 
The class learns about the short- 
comings of chain ownership and the 
rough sledding of independent owner- 
ship of papers, about the role of the 
advertiser and the significance and 
responsibility of a free press. We work 
with the many ramifications of terms 
like “freedom of the press,” “the 
right to know,” “editorializing the 
news,” “propaganda,” “facts without 
truth,” “editorial anemia,” and “sen- 
sationalism.” We write reports on the 
great journalists of the past and the 
columnists of the present. We even 
come to understand why broadcast 
news can never completely obliterate 
the need for printed news, especially 
with the latter’s rather recent added 
function of interpretation, an area 
barely tapped by broadcasts so far. 
Late spring brings the unit on 
magazines. By this time critical 
acumen in separating the chaff from 
the wheat needs no rousing. Ready to 
investigate the validity of the state- 
ment that magazines are social forces 
and not merely tranquilizers, students 
bring to class “pulps” and “slicks,” 
including “pics” and digests, and set 
about delving into fiction, articles, 
advertising, and so-called “services,” 
for evidence. They learn how to as- 
certain type of readership from the 
advertisements, and the preponderance 
of the latter easily proves the power 
the advertiser wields. Reasoning runs 
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along the line of “Increased circulation 
being the perpetual goal of the mass 
magazines, so that advertisers will con- 
tinue to be wooed advantageously, 
content that is easily acceptable, 
digestible, and familiar must be 
chosen.” The question I then raise 
has many takers: “Why may such 
content constitute a kind of starvation 
diet?” 

Conclusions as to why the popular 
magazines are what they are include 
acknowledgement that the non-fiction 
emphasis today helps to keep the 
public better informed than it 
otherwise would be. Also, the recog- 
nized fact of overstandardization paves 
the way for establishing the super- 
iority of magazines like the Atlantic, 
the Reporter, and Saturday Review, 
and even encourages the introduction 
in class to the literary reviews. Maga- 
zines subsidized by ownership other 
than corporations, the students see, 
dare to attack, to write for the 
thoughtful dissenter, and to beckon 
the reader who savors literary ex- 
cellence. 

The kind of rocket-firing into inner 
space described in this paper makes 
for an exceedingly lively year, with 
each class, by its particular character 
and alacrity, determining much of 
the procedure and type of activity. 
Last year, for instance, one class 
made a recording of individual com- 
ments on the page-long statement 
published in the New York Times by 
television interests during the investi- 
gation of rigged programs. But every 
year brings its opportunities for count- 
less animated class discussions, most 
of the time in charge of student 
moderators, since every student must 
assume a chairmanship at least three 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Teaching the Gifted to Teach 


Themselves 


Regina Heavey 


Do talented students need systematic instruction in basic research procedures? 
Miss Heavey, who teaches at the Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, thinks 
they do. She describes a special course offered in the tenth grade. 


TH WRITING of a report in any 

subject area should be an adventure 
in independent learning for students. 
When not accompanied by systematic 
instruction in procedures and labora- 
tory practice in following them, how- 
ever, the mere assignment of writing 
a report has no value in itself and 
may well do the students, especially 
the more gifted ones, a great dis- 
service. 


Unfortunately, teachers sometimes 
assume that gifted young people, by 
virtue of their native ability, know 
things that are matters of instruction. 
Such an assumption, in the case of 
a report, promotes unwitting pla- 
giarism, distorts the students’ concept 
of learning, and deadens creativity. 


The suggestions that follow stem 
from classroom experience in teach- 
ing a course, initiated originally to 
offset the evils engendered by writing 
reports without adequate guidance. 
In the four terms that I have taught 
the course, my objectives have grad- 
ually become more positive. Through 
experimentation and constant appraisal, 
I have come to believe that methods 
and procedures, important as they 
are, can best be used as tools to 
promote independent learning and 
creative thinking and writing. 

To the pedestrian teacher “methods 
of research” may sound like a gran- 


diose term to apply to a two-period 
minor in developmental reading given 
in the latter half of the tenth year to 
academically gifted students. Yet, be- 
cause, of the objectives of the course 
and the procedures established in it, 
no other term is adequately descriptive. 

The preparation and writing of a 
term paper to be submitted to the 
teacher of English is the pivot of 
work. From the departmental list of 
suggested topics on the Age of 
Chaucer, students make a choice. 
Thus, the project permits them to 
further their knowledge and under- 
standing of Chaucer and his time, 
gained in their English class. It also 
provides an opportunity for exploring 
an area of special interest, such as, 
medicine, education, architecture, etc. 

The laboratory method of instruc- 
tion is used so that students may have 

ided experience in learning the 
ollowing: 

I. How to locate reference sources 
and acquire information from 
them 

II. How to evaluate and interpret 
information creatively 

III. How to present information 
in a well-organized, properly 
annotated paper 


Training in Prerequisite Skills 
To achieve each of these objectives 
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the students are trained in skills and 
procedures essential to research. Each 
time that I have taught the course, 
however, I have become more aware 
of the need for preliminary training 
in prerequisite skills and that the time 
spent in establishing them pays gen- 
erous dividends. 

Before attempting to do research, 
the students should know: 


I. How to take notes from a 
reference 
II. How to avoid unwitting pla- 
giarism 
III. How to arrange bibliographical 
data 
IV. How to organize notes in out- 


line form 


Notetaking: For practice in note- 
taking, factual or expository articles 
from available developmental reading 
texts are used. The students are trained 
to jot down on 3 by 5 cards salient 
facts only and to couch them in their 
own words. They are required to 
page their notes in the margin and to 
place headings at the top of each 
card. Since the entire class works on 
the same article, it is possible to have 
considerable work done on the black- 
boards for group criticism. This pro- 
cedure follows, to some extent, the 
preliminary techniques of précis 
writing. The notes are judged for 
their pertinence, brevity, and eman- 
cipation from the original text. 


Avoiding plagiarism: Because many 
students think that finding informa- 
tion makes it theirs, the first step in 
preventing plagiarism 1 is a clarification 
of what it is and of the moral and 
legal obligation to respect a copyright. 
This in turn leads to an exposition 
of how due credit can be given 
through proper annotation. Available 


texts in science, social studies, and 
mathematics are examined to find 
instances of acknowledgement of in- 
debtedness. 


Plagiarism is further prevented by 
the judicious use of quotations. The 
students are encouraged to quote to 
give conflicting opinions or to make 
a point aptly or conclusively. 


Bibliographical data: The proper 
procedure for making a bibliographical 
entry is established in a practicable 
way. Following specific instructions, 
the students make an entry for each 
of their five textbooks. Since the 
same texts are used by all, qualifi- 
cations of the authors can be assessed 
and, in the areas of science and 
mathematics, the recency of publica- 
tion considered. 


Outlining: Before attempting to 
arrange their notes in an outline, the 
students are asked to state concisely 
the author’s purpose in writing the 
article. Using the headings on their 
cards as guides, they are then directed 
to organize the information on the 
3 by 5 cards in an outline that sup- 
ports the author’s purpose. This kind 
of outlining presents considerable 
difficulty even to able students. Most 
of them have had experience out- 
lining chapters in social studies or 
science for study. In this deductive 
process they have depended on the 
headings and subtitles of the text for 
assistance. Outlining the information 
contained in their notes, however, 
requires inductive thinking. The stu- 
dents must be shown how to develop 
the framework of the outline by 
classifying, grouping, or categorizing 
facts topically and phrasing them in 
a statement to be amplified or proven. 
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Class Procedures 


After the skills which the students 
will need in preparing the paper have 


been established, the actual work on 


the paper is begun. In general, it 
follows the procedures for writing 
a research paper given in many text- 
books. Briefly stated, they are as 


follows: 


I. Finding references in the library 
II. Use of 3 by 5 cards for note- 
taking 
III. Preparation of a bibliography of 
references 
Statement of a thesis or con- 
clusion drawn from informa- 
tion obtained 
V. Preparation of outline 
A. Predicated on thesis stated 
B. Developed from notes on 3 by 
5 cards 
VI. Instruction in annotation of 
papez 
VII. Writing of paper from outline 


IV. 


In the course, however, the students 
are not merely following an outline of 
method, but through supervised, 
laboratory experience they are acquir- 
ing, evaluating, and interpreting in- 


formation creatively.- While given 


guidance in how to attack each phase 
of the work, they are required to 
carry it out independently. They are 
encouraged, also, to identify their own 
problems and request individual 
assistance in solving them. 

Finding references: Several class 
periods are spent in the library. In 
this phase of the work the librarian, 
Louise Maxmin, renders invaluable 
assistance not only in instruction but 
in provision of materials. With the 
approval of the supervisor of sec- 
ondary libraries, Lillian Batchelor, who 
has enthusiastically endorsed the pro- 


gram, the librarian has ordered many 
new books for the project during the 
last few terms. Thus, although no 
actual bibliography is given to the 
students, many references are made 
readily available. 

By using the catalogue, the stu- 
dents locate the references for them- 
selves or determine whether any of the 
references listed in their text on 
Chaucer or in the encyclopedias are 
available. While both the librarian 
and I serve as advisors in selecting 
references we try to give only such 
suggestions, however, as can be 
worked out independently. On the 
other hand, we encourage the students 
to discuss and compare the references 
located with one another and with us 
so that all students have an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate and share the 
materials available. 

For the first few library periods, 
no books are issued. Instead, they are 
reserved until all members of the class 
have had an opportunity to explore 
the resources of the library in ref- 
erence to their topics. In keeping 
with this cooperative policy, a time 
limit is placed on the use of the 
books. 


Uses of 3 by § cards: A biblio- 
graphical entry, brief evaluation of the 
merits of the reference, and the notes 
taken are required for each of the. 
first three references. These are care- 
fully checked for evidence of pla- 
giarism and pertinence of content. 
Suggestions are given for expanding 
certain phases of a topic or for delet- 
ing irrelevant material. 


Preparation of bibliography: A list 
of the references used, arranged as 
a bibliography, is submitted for evalu- 
ation. It is checked for accuracy and 
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completeness and returned for revision. 


Statement of thesis: For virtually 
all of the students, stating a thesis 1s 
a new and difficult experience. Ac- 
customed only to recapitulating infor- 
mation, they need _ considerable 
direction to grasp the idea of what a 
thesis is. At first they are asked to 
skim through their notes and state the 
most important historic fact that they 
have found about their topic. They 
are then directed to consider this as 
it interprets for them the age in 
which Chaucer lived or as they think 
it has affected our time. It is stressed 
that the information which they have 
gathered is not new, but that their 
use of it to support a conclusion or 
an original point of view can be. The 
originality of their paper, they are 
led to see, depends upon the origi- 
nality of their thesis. 

Although usually each thesis is a 
matter for individual conference, a 
few are worked out at the board with 
group criticism and suggestions. Such 
questions as the following help to 
develop the concept of a thesis: 

Does your thesis state a conclusion 
drawn from your reading? 

Can you expand and defend your 
thesis from your reading? 

Does your thesis state a point of 
view that represents an idea that is 
new to you? 

Can you apply your thesis to the 
Canterbury Tales? 


While the theses stated do not add 
materially to the scholarship of me- 
dieval history, they represent a giant 
step in independent learning for the 
students. In fact the boys and girls 
seem to find real satisfaction, once 
they have grasped the concept of a 


thesis, in stating their thinking about 
their reading. Often their conclusions 
are original only to them, but their 
importance lies in the fact that the 
students have arrived at them inde- 
pendently. 

In the following theses, italics are 
used for the ideas which the students 
believe to be the products of their 
thinking: 

Medieval castles, although inhabited 
by men of great means and power, 
were built solely for the purpose of 
defense and thus provided an uncom- 
fortable existence for the occupants. 

In addition to the monastery’s posi- 
tion as a religious institution, it served 
as the center of activity for the sur- 
rounding community. 

During the Middle Ages the tourna- 
ments not only afforded the knight 
a chance to show his skill but pro- 
vided the poor and the oppressed with 
a source of entertainment. 

The medieval guilds contributed to 
our modern society by laying the 
foundations for our labor unions. 


Preparation of outline: After the 
thesis has been approved, the students 
organize their 3 by 5 cards on various 
references according to the headings. 
In this way they merge the informa- 
tion that they have acquired in antici- 
pation of outlining it. They are re- 
minded that the thesis not only shapes 
the pattern of their paper but commits 
them to a logical plan that they must 
carry out. Their outline, they are 
told, must include an introduction of 
the topic and their point of view or 
thesis, an exposition of the informa- 
tion on which their thinking is based, 
a statement of their conclusions, and 
a summation. Their first task, then, 
is to make a skeleton outline that 
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follows this sequence and, using their 
3 by 5 cards, to fill in the details. 
The first draft of the outline is 
submitted for evaluation. Suggestions 
are made concerning organization of 
ideas or points of emphasis. Only the 
first page, however, is corrected for 
the proper form. The revision of 
content and form is a matter of in- 
dividual responsibility. The final draft 
is submitted with the paper. 
Follow-up activities: During the last 
few weeks of the term, the students, 
using a copy of their outlines, report 
orally to the class. Since several may 
have the same topic or a related one, 


there is opportunity for lively ex- 
changing of opinion and for supple- 
menting one another’s research with 
additional information. 

While the immediate objective of 
the course is the completion of the 
term paper, the long-range one is the 
establishment of a procedure that 
can be used in all subject areas. The 
acquisition of facts and information, 
it is emphasized, is but part of the 
process of learning. More important 
are the critical evaluation and creative 
thinking that promote independence 
in learning and eventually make each 
student his own best teacher. 


English V: Rocket to Critical Thinking— 
(Continued from page 38) 


times a year; and every year brings 
its headlines and quoted dicta to help 


motivate weekly written reports 
(usually presented orally also), grati- 
fyingly sprinkled with honest opinion, 
based on readings, findings, and first- 
hand examination; and never a week 


goes by without new acquaintance 
with a variety of material, from an 
Alaskan newspaper to the art of 
Picasso and Marin. Above all, every 
day rings in generously granted oc- 
casions for bona fide disagreement 
with the teacher. Could any senior 
ask for more? 


SONNET FROM A SCHOOLROOM 


As I have watched the months so lately turn 
The child of you into the mirrored man, 
The tender pride I feel no longer can 

Rest tranquilly. Self-questioning, I yearn 
For answer to all doubt and all concern 
About my tutelage, as I forescan 

The pages written on a different plan 

Your flowering generation now must learn. 
For disciplines and dangers that await 

You in a warrior’s welding, have I taught 
You spirit’s strength and armor for your youth? 
God grant that I have overleaped the gate 
Of fenced curricula and trained your thought 
To find and follow wisdom’s way and truth. 


Washington, D.C. 


Frances Gass 


Poetry for the Reluctant 
Mary S. Snouffer and Patricia Rinehart 
Prince George’s County, Maryland 


“God must have loved the poor, be- 
cause he made so many of them.” As 
an ever-increasing number of poor read- 
ers and, consequently, reluctant students 
are found in high school classrooms, 
this quotation of Lincoln’s might well 
be paraphrased to read, “God must have 
loved the reluctant student. . .” 


One such group of reluctant students 
were sophomore boys who had elected 
a high school vocational program. Their 
daily schedule offered classes in English, 
shop mathematics, biology, and three 
hours in shops. The tenth grade English 
program consisted of vocabulary build- 
ing, Composition, and literature: short 
stories, plays, an evaluation of news- 
papers and magazines, a novel, and 
poetry. In this group there was a com- 
mon bond of high interest in their me- 
chanical training and an obvious apathy 
for a subject so academic as English. 
These boys offered a challenge. 


Recalling that before an architect 
undertakes to plan a home, he learns as 
much as he can about his client’s daily 
living habits, preferences and dislikes, 
income, and social entertainment plans 
so that he may consider these factors 
in his planning, the teacher and qa 
visor initiated a similar procedure. Not 
until definite knowledge about the classes 
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had been established so that plans would 
be most effective was the outline begun. 


Investigation revealed several factors 
which contributed to the building of 
the unit. The reading levels of the class 
ranged from one student described as 
nontestable to a score of 9.7 which is 
average for the tenth grade. Judgments 
had been estimated from scores based 


on both Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 
and California Test of Mental Maturity 


testing programs. From these tests, it 
was found that the boys’ IQ’s ranged 
from 63 (verbal) to 118 (nonverbal). 


The social status of these students was 
not so wide in range as their standardized 
test scores. Data on personal record 
cards showed that the majority of the 
fathers had completed elementary school 
and were employed in the many jobs 
that the building trades classify as basic; 
others were employed as truck, bus, 
and taxi drivers, mechanics, and sales- 
men. Less than a third of the fathers 
were high school graduates; whereas, 
more than half of the mother¥ were 
high school graduates. Approximately 
one third of the mothers were house- 
wives; others were regularly employed 
as clerks, salesladies, and waitresses. More 
than fifty percent of the boys’ mothers 
and fathers were regularly employed. 


| 
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Many homes had no reading material 
other than a daily or Sunday newspaper; 
yet, all families owned radios and/or 
television sets. The popular student pref- 
erences in radio and television programs 
were easily classified: crime, cartoons, 
and westerns. Not only did these boys 
lack “social polish” but they also had 
shown little awareness of or interest in 
community, state, or national — 
They and their peers enjoyed a social 
status peculiar to themselves. 


Primary interests were the possession 
and maintenance of their own cars, and 
the getting of jobs, both of which gave 
social prestige in their peer group. Social 
life for them consisted of the drive-in 
movie, pizza pe the weekly teen-age 
dance at the fire house, and a “steady 
girl friend.” For these boys virility was 
the only criterion for judgment of 
masculinity. Clothes and hair styles typi- 
fied the current teen-age fads in extremes, 
and both reflected a lack of personal 


hygiene. 


Irregular hours, tardiness, frequent 
truancy, lack of home work prepara- 
tion were attributable to the lack of home 
supervision and self discipline. Their 
disregarding of the proportionate balance 
between effort and achievement that 
most persons accept as a democratic 
principle was indicative of the attitude 
of these students. 


For these vocational boys whose nor- 
mal desire was to have the same school 
experiences that commercial and aca- 
demic students enjoyed, a unit in poetry 
was planned. Despite their inadequacies 
and weaknesses, these boys had the right 
to expect comparable educational oppor- 
tunities specially designed. Knowing as 
much as could be gained from personal 
permanent records and by observations 
and investigations, we undertook to plan 
a unit to provide for the vocational 
students an opportunity to learn to ap- 
preciate poetry as a literary form. We 
hoped to erase tensions, the feelings of 


being different, and to open through 
the selections new outlets. 

Examining anthologies and literature 
texts, we decided to use not one but 
many sources; therefore, a collection of 
poems from various sources based on 
manly appeal, character studies, obvious 
moral lessons, humor, adventure, occupa- 
tions, and narratives was made. After 
considering many possibilities, we chose 
the theme, “A Typical American Scene.” 

A week before the unit was intro- 
duced, the bulletin boards were properly 
labeled with bold letters spelling the 
theme and decorated with pictures from 
magazines that illustrated the poems yet 
to be read. As the poems were read, 
students made labels giving the title 
and author and in some instances a few 
facts about the poets’ lives. These were 
—_ beneath the appropriate pictures. 
nterests in lettering and spelling re- 
flected pride in workmanship. 


Class Activities 


The unit was begun by the teacher’s 
reading a prose selection, “The Cattle 
Drive” by Ross Santee, after the un- 
familiar words had been listed on the 
board and defined. Descriptive passages 
were pointed out. The similes were ad- 
mired and identified only for their 
descriptiveness and not by formal termi- 
nology. The transitional question was 
simple: “If an author wanted to write 
a story in poetry, how would the work 
be different and how would it be similar 
to this one?” 

“The Filling Station” by E. Merrill 
Root and “Lilacs for Remembrance” by 
Irene Shirley Moran were chosen to 
introduce the boys to another form of 
literature. Following a discussion of these, 
each boy made a list of ten topics that 
he thought might be suitable for a 
modern poet’s consideration. 

Each poem (as the unit’s work pro- 
gressed) was read orally twice by either 
the teacher or a student. Discussions 
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followed the second reading and centered 
on the identification of the theme, ap- 
plication to individuals, and application 
to life today. 

After the reading of “My Pompous 
Friend” by Lawrence Nelson, “The 
Lineman” by Gerald Raftery, “John M. 
Church” and “John Horace Burleson” 
by Edgar Lee Masters, many students 
identified the counterparts in real life, 
selecting national as well as local figures. 
Such identifications had to be handled 
deftly by the teacher so that restraints 
did not dampen the fresh enthusiasm. 

The class procedures were varied. At 
times, after a poem had been read twice, 
the boys volunteered appropriate titles. 
They enjoyed vying to see whose title 
was most closely akin to the author’s. 
Guide questions were listed on the board, 
and after the reading of a selection, 
students answered the questions in their 
notebooks. This activity revealed per- 
sonal reactions not only to the poems 
but also to actual experiences. From the 
readings and discussions came topics for 
compositions, most often limited to one 
paragraph. 

Surprisingly, the invitation to write 
poems to be evaluated on original 
thought, language (figures of speech), 
and messages was accepted. Pt 


end lines were not so important as meter; 
later, rhyming lines were developed by 
the students. Collected original poems 
were duplicated by the commercial de- 
partment and became a small volume, 
“Random Thoughts.” Copies were given 
to the authors and those who completed 
the unit assignments. Each copy was 
accepted as proudly as if it were the 
Nobel prize for literature. 

Popular supplement activities were 
the which in- 
cluded collections of illustrative pictures 
and cartoons from magazines furnished 
by the teacher and those poems the 
students had found, enjoyed, and under- 
stood. Many wrote TV and radio jingles 
imitating those heard daily as advertis- 
ing campaigns for new products. To 
encourage the advertising campaign writ- 
ings, selections from the yellow pages 
of an old telephone book were dis- 
tributed in the class. 


These vocational boys were as always 
uninhibited in their expressions of evalu- 
ation of the unit. Comments such as 
“Poetry wasn’t too bad,” “I would like 
to hear some more of them poems about 
people,” and “I think I enjoyed the 
poetry best of all that we did this year” 
are indicative of their opinions and un- 
expected kudos. 


A Venture into Extra-curricular English 


Norma K. Kelly 
Morton High School, Hammond, Indiana 


Countless bright students sit in our 
classes, but often, for a number of 
reasons, do mediocre work. The science 
and mathematics teachers, through semi- 
nars, have recognized their obligations 
to the gifted. Many persons, however, 
in our high school population have 
neither the interest in nor the aptitude 
for science. Too often the potential of 


this latter group is slighted or unrecog- 
nized. Are we in the humanities giving 
students the stimulation and direction 
which their abilities deserve? Are we 
doing as much to stimulate our gifted 
students as teachers of science and mathe- 
matics? Are we providing directed op- 
rtunities for them comparable to 
‘aes activities in other areas? 
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An obviously negative answer to the 
above questions troubled me until I was 
pressured into doing —s about 
*the matter. Here I should confess that 
I, in part, generated the pressure. The 
whole venture began innocuously while 
I was teaching Hamlet in a twelfth grade 
literature class, a one-semester elective 
course. In the discussions I used Macbeth 
to make points of comparison in tragedy 
—theme, plot, characters. The brief bit 
about Macbeth brought a comment, 
“I wish we could read Macbeth.” I 
answered that if several in the class 
desired to read and discuss the play, I 
would gladly meet with them twice a 
week. A group of twelve started the 
project and met regularly at eight in 
the morning, the only hour available. 
We read and discussed the play, cover- 
ing it in six sessions. Nine persons com- 
pleted the project, which ended with 
a test and a 1000-word paper. Their 
quality of work and level of enthusiasm 
was such that I granted a small amount 
of extra credit toward their period 
literature grades. 

The following week a group of stu- 
dents came to me and asked for another 
such seminar. Naturally I was delighted, 
and after discussing the matter with 
several of the interested students, de- 
cided to read with them Thomas Hardy’s 
The Return of the Native, since the time 
element precludes the study of a novel 
in our semester course. Twenty-three 
people from my literature classes signed 
up and purchased the fifty-cent paper- 
back edition of The Return of the Na- 
tive. After one session on background 
of the novel in general and Hardy’s in 
particular, I gave them a rather stiff 
reading schedule which would guide 
discussions, to be held two mornings a 
week at eight o’clock. Sixteen of the 


group attended all sessions, completed 
the novel, and wrote rather penetrating 
analytical papers growing out of their 
study. Again, a small amount of extra 
credit was given. 


During the second semester members 
of the earlier groups again approached 
me to inquire about a third seminar. 
After some indecision on choice of a 
subject, I elected to do some of the 
Greek tragedies with them. Surprisingly, 
when I announced the project, — 
six persons signed up, and approximately 
twenty have been attending morning 
sessions regularly. We have read and dis- 
cussed Oedipus the King and Antigone 
by Sophocles; Prometheus Bound by 
Aeschylus; and Medea by Euripides. At 
present we are discussing the tragedies 
on the basis of Aristotle’s “Poetics,” try- 
ing to determine how the plays fit 
Aristotle’s principles of tragedy. This 
seminar will have fourteen meetings, 
concluding with a paper on Alcestis 
(which we did not read or discuss in 
the group). For a text each person 
bought a paperback edition of Seven 
Famous Greek Plays. 


The experiences have made me 
wonder whether, as English teachers, we 
are doing enough for the bright stu- 
dents whose interests lie in the humani- 
ties. I realize that English teachers have 
a heavy load both of classes and of 
papers, but an hour a week devoted to 
the interested students is rewarding 
enough in results, I feel, to warrant the 
elimination of one regular class paper 
or test and its grading time, if necessary, 
to fit the extra work into one’s time. The 
personal satisfaction of sharing back- 
ground and study with an eager and 
ambitious group is surely a rewarding 
experience. 
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Another Approach to Poetry 
Hilda A. Kring 


Slippery Rock Area Joint High School 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


Many interesting articles have been 
written about the teaching of poetry. 
However, most of the approaches would 
leave my high school juniors cold toward 
the subject, chiefly because they are high 
school juniors. Over a period of eighteen 
years with the help of conferences, and 
the lectures by Sandburg and Unter- 
meyer, I have developed a plan which 
receives the approval of even the boys. 


We discuss the poetry in everyday 
speech, ads, cards. Students become 
amazed at the number of metaphors, 
similes, and personifications in use. In 
fact, they become convinced that lan- 
guage without a metonymy or hyper- 
bole is downright dull. 


Then we talk about the card industry. 
Most of the students really hadn’t 
thought about it as poetry. Perhaps many 
readers don’t think of it as — either, 
but one must develop by going from the 
known to the unknown, no matter how 
humble the known. 


The “sissy remark” which might be 
heard by this time, I quickly dispel by 
pointing to the deans of American poet- 
ry—Frost and Sandburg. Pictures and 
articles for reports indicate the kind 
of men they are. 


Reading poetry appears to be the 
next challenge of the reluctant ones. So, 
we turn to Arthur Guiterman’s “Persh- 
ing at the Front.” Although the students 
read poetry later, I always read the in- 
troductory selection. Invariably they are 
surprised when I whisper “third line 
trench,” etc., but are so used to it by 
the time the general roars, many jump 
in their seats. And they like it. Then we 


turn to T. A. Daly’s “Two ’Mericana 
Men.” The dialect pleases the listeners. 
Finally, we turn to Poe’s “Bells.” So 
that the students won’t think I’m just 
histrionic, we listen to Vachel Lindsay’s 
“Congo.” 


From this variation of reading, we 
arrive at the point of variation in ob- 
servation. We study five poets looking 
at war: Carl Sandburg in “Grass,” Alan 
Seeger in “I Have a Rendezvous with 
Death,” Arthur Guiterman in “Pershing 
at the Front,” Stephen Vincent Benet 
in selections from John Brown’s Body, 
and Walt Whitman in “Beat! Beat! 
Drums.” In these we see the futility of 
war, the fulfilling of a prophecy, the 
humorous side of war, an impartial view 
of the Civil War, and the upheaval that 
war brings into civilian life. The students 
are then asked, “What do you think of 
war?” 


Before plunging them into brainstorm- 
ing we consider another subject. If it 
is religion, we read and discuss Johnson’s 
“The Creation,” some Negro _— 
uals, Emily Dickinson’s “Some Keep 
the Sabbath,” Sidney Lanier’s “A Ballad 
of Trees and the Master,” and Edward 
Arlington Robinson’s “Credo.” 


By this time the students, fully under- 
standing, assemble themselves into five 
or six groups, taking such diverse topics 
as “life,” “death,” “ocean,” “love,” 
“workers,” “poor people.” After a day 
of brainstorming one of the group- 
elected chairmen presents a summary of 
their discussion. We then read poems 
about the topic to see what the poets 
say. This continues until the topics have 
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been completed. To further enhance the 
study we use records and a lively bul- 
letin board. 

As a final touch each student edits an 
anthology of ten poems on one given 


subject complete with introduction, il- 
lustration, and bibliography. Often a 
gifted student writes a poem for his 
anthology or an art student creates his 
own illustrations. 


Comparative Reading Helps 


James H. McGoldrick 
Delbaas High School, Bristol, Pennsylvania 


We high school teachers spend a great 
deal of time worrying about the “re- 
luctant readers.” We stock our class- 
room libraries with specially graded 
books for them. We make certain that 
the school library contains material writ- 
ten on the proper level. We worry about 
interest level and vocabulary level, seem- 
ingly about a plethora of levels, all in 
the hope that we can drag the “reluc- 
tants” kicking and screaming into the 
world of books. 


We spend almost as much time worry- 
ing about the average reader. How many 
of us have spent how much time pouring 
over texts and enrichment materials try- 
ing to find a balanced diet for our 
“averages”? 


But do we spend the equivalent time 
worrying about our good readers, the 
children reading about grade level or 
beyond? Or do we, in English class, 
send them to read Moby Dick (“It’s a 
classic”) or some other great book simp- 
ly because it is great? Do we, in history 
class, simply send our good readers to 
the library with a recommended list of 
good books? 

Too frequently we do. 

We might ask: what profiteth a stu- 
dent from such assignment? 

True, his mental muscles have been 
stretched a bit. True, some good must 
result from the discussion we have with 
him after the reading and from the 
book report he usually writes. True, he 


has come in contact with some fine 
pieces of prose and presumably benefits 
therefrom. 


Is this sufficient? Have we been fair 
to the good reader? 


I think not. 


I think we need to spend as much time 
and effort preparing a reading program 
for our good readers as we do preparing 
the program for our “reluctants.” With 
this superior group our effort is not 
to screen material; after all, they are 
capable of reading the classics, good 
biography or history, or the cream of 
current books. With this group our 
efforts should be concentrated on pre- 
paring a program that is at once indi- 
vidual, comprehensive, meaningful, and 
difficult and interesting enough to chal- 
lenge the good student. 


Individual: This requires that we spend 
some time with each student discussing 
his past reading, his future ambitions, 
and his current interests. It requires also 
that we assess his capabilities. 


We must then prepare for him a 
reading program that is comprehensive 
in that it covers the goals outlined in our 
objectives and that it both explores his 
current interests and probes the areas 
in which his knowledge is scanty. By 
doing this, we have individualized our 
program. 


Meaningful: To be meaningful our 
reading program must do more than just 
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provide good reading material. Ideally, 
the student should take from his reading 
a great truth, a valuable lesson, a better 
understanding of society or of the world 
he lives in. 


Comparative Reading 


We can help students realize this 
ideal, I think, by using a system of 
comparative readings. This doesn’t mean 
that we should search out the old editions 
of Comparative Classics and shovel them 
indiscriminately at our students. To do 
so would violate the desire that the 
program be individual. However, we 
should note that some of these old books 
might fit into our program. 

Instead, we should draw up our own 
comparative “classics.” This is not as 
difficult as it sounds. We need but 
select two books dealing with the same 
theme and we have the basis for our 
own “classics.” Next, we must prepare 
a series of questions about these books 
that will require the student to think 
deeply about the common theme. For 
example: 


Edwin O’Connor’s The Last Hurrah 
and John Schneider’s The Golden Kazoo 
are two recent novels that have an 
American political setting. 

In the former we have a ringside seat 
at the last campaign of Frank Skeffing- 
ton, a colorful old pro, who relies 
largely on personal contact to fashion 
election victories. In a sense Skeffington 
is a transition between the inner-directed 
man and the other-directed man so ably 
described by David Riesman. 

The Golden Kazoo, on the contrary, 
has no individual hero who dominates 
the book. Instead we have a picture of 
the team player, the pure other-directed 
man, who relies on TV and psychological 
— to win. This, in short, is the 

campaign of a new breed of 
politician. 

Between them these novels give an 
excellent picture of the America that 
used to be and the America that might 
be in the future. 


A series of properly prepared ques- 
tions will cause the student to search 
out the significant features of these two 
worlds, to compare them, and to arrive 
at a better understanding of his own 
world today. 

Some of the questions we might ask 
are: 

1. What is the essential difference 
between the politicians of The Last 
Hurrah and those of The Golden 
Kazoo? 

2. What differences in personality 
traits do you see in the men of 
these novels? Which group of men 
do you prefer? 

3. Could the men from either novel 
have been successful in the world 
pictured in the other work? 

4. Are these novels valid pictures of 
the times they portray? 

5. A reading of these novels indicates 
that significant changes have oc- 
curred in our society. What are 
these changes? How do _ you 
account for them? Have the 
changes been good? 


When assigning this we should caution 
the student to consult a good text in 
American History for a quick survey 
of life since 1920. We could, if the 
student is capable, send him to David 
Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd, which 
will stimulate his thinking. Also, we 
could send him to back issues of thought- 
ful magazines, like Atlantic, wherein the 
trends of American society are discussed 
frequently. We can require that he do 
a written and/or oral report, or that 
he discuss his reading with us. 

When this is done we have created 
our own comparative “classics.” We have 
retained the meaningful, challenging, im- 
portant ideal from the old system; we 
have grafted onto it an individuality 
that enables us to adapt the system to 
almost any of our “above average” 
readers. 

By taking a little time we have moved 
our reading program beyond mere read- 
ing and into the realm of the purposeful. 
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The Profession 


Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


“COMMUNICATION IN THE ENG- 
lish language arts is now more wide- 
spread than during any other era in our 
history . . . English is used to some de- 
gree by close to 7,000,000,000 persons, or 
about one-fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion.” With these introductory state- 


ments to point up the necessity for 
providing the best curriculum in English 


possible, the Ad Hoc Committee on 
English Language Arts in the Compre- 
hensive Secondary School moves on to 
consider cogently and concisely the es- 
sentials in a sound high school English 
program. Outlined are not only the 
general aims and content of the recom- 
mended program but also pre-service 
and in-service education of English 
teachers and the steps a principal can 
take to implement this curricular pattern 

Among essential purposes listed are 
the following: (1) to recognize differ- 
ences between content to be learned and 
performance abilities sought, e.g., knowl- 
edge of grammar is not the same as 
ability to write; (2) to integrate all 
parts of the English offerings which are 
related, €.g., Composition and grammar 
should not be isolated in one semester 
from literature study in another; (3) to 
offer a variety of electives so that stu- 
dents may develop talents in specialized 
areas of English. 


Procedures are recommended in teach- 
ing students both to — their 
thoughts and to receive ideas. These 
phases of the communication process are 
broken down into writing, grammar and 
usage, speaking, listening and viewing, 
literature, and reading skills. 

The — minimum preservice 
education tor the English teacher in- 
cludes five years of college with an ap- 
proximate proportion of it devoted to 
the following areas: general education, 
40 per cent; academic training, 40 per 
cent; professional education, 20 per cent. 
In such a program the potential teacher 
would study applied structural linguis- 
tics and modern English usage; learn to 
write and speak effectively; study world, 
American, English, and some contem- 
porary literature, as well as the best 
literature for adolescents. He would 
study intensively at least one major au- 
thor; include a course in literary criti- 
cism; and study the teaching of reading. 

Originally published in the October 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, “English 
Language Arts in the Comprehensive 
Secondary School” was prepared by ten 
nationally recognized specialists in the 
language arts and five leaders widely 
known in the area of school administra- 
tion. Reprints of the paper are available 
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from the NCTE at twenty-five cents 
each. 


THE SUPPLY OF QUALIFIED HIGH 
school English teachers coming from 
colleges and universities in 1960 numbers 
9,424, an increase of 15 per cent over 
the total for 1959, according to the NEA 
Research Report, Teacher Supply and 
Demand in Public Schools, 1960. How- 
ever, only some 71 per cent of these 
graduates have chosen to teach and this 
number is still not sufficient to replace 
those retiring or leaving the profession, 
to serve increased enrollments, and to 
replace those who are poorly prepared. 


This chronic shortage of qualified 
English teachers will continue to force 
schools to draw on the general popula- 
tion for teachers of “uncertain qualifi- 
cations” unless more college students 
can be persuaded to enter the English 
field and to take teaching positions. 


DISSATISFIED WITH THE TYPI- 
cal once-a-week library hour or “free 
reading” period in which her typical 
student made a “perfunctory tour of 
duty or dalliance through the fiction 
shelves,” Martha Morehead describes in 
the October North Carolina English 
Teacher the meaningful and stimulating 
program of library guidance she insti- 
tuted with her students. 

Beginning with a study of the format 
and the care of books, the classes went 
to a systematic examination of the major 
of the Dewey Decimal 
System, the card catalog, and the 
Reader’s Guide. Before each of the ten 
library periods devoted to the study, 
each class was formed into groups of 
three or four students and each group 
rotated in its study of the ten major 
classifications—100-199 through Fiction. 

During the period each student ex- 
amined the books in his area of classifi- 
cation and chose one of the books to 
scan carefully (checking it out to read, 


if he wished). He read the introductory 
materials and the table of contents, 
skimmed the text, noted illustrative de- 
vices, studied the general format, and 
finally made a brief written evaluation 
of the book on an index card. In his 
written evaluation and his oral discus- 
sion of the book later, the student was 
“cautioned to temper his judgment and 
criticism with a fair understanding of ° 
the author’s purpose.” 


Mrs. Morehead notes that while some 
students gave only cursory attention to 
these assigned tasks, many for the first 
time really “discovered” the library. 
Still others came upon “The best book 
I’ve ever read!” 


“WE TEACHERS ARE SO EXACT 
in correcting grammar, spelling, and 
mechanics of writing we have probably 
stifled many a creative life,” says Sister 
Mary Christine in the October Wiscon- 
sin English Journal. To avoid quenching 
“the flame of imagination” in her junior 
high school students, the author encour- 
ages them “to let loose” their creative 
powers on scrap paper. A week later, 
“when the inspiration is cold,” she re- 
turns the papers, asks that they be re- 
read, corrected, re-copied, and handed 
in as a final draft, along with the original 
version. Final drafts only are graded 
and five points are added (e.g., B plus 
5/R) for a good job of revision. 


“ENCOURAGING HIGH SCHOOL 
Reading” by E. Joanne Dale in the 
October California Journal of Secondary 
Education is a thoughtful appraisal of 
a directed reading program for sopho- 
mores in the Compton Senior High 
School. With her primary goal “to get 
my students to read much and in a 
variety of fields, and to enjoy what they 
read,” Mrs. Dale believes that the stu- 
dents can develop “an awareness of what 
it means to be a human being.” 
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Reading constitutes two-thirds of the 
students’ homework and they may make 
choices from the following categories: 
classic fiction, contemporary fiction, 
teen-age fiction, science fiction, travel, 
biography, drama, and poetry. With 
her liberal definition of “classic,” the 
writer notes that “I often succeed in 
encouraging students to read more 
thought-provoking books by recent and 
contemporary authors.” 

Included in the article are discussions 
of many books and their impact on stu- 
dents, methods of reporting, and tech- 
niques for discussing books with students. 
The presentation is well worth reading. 


WHY SHOULD STUDENTS STUDY 
the English language? To understand its 
historical development? To know how it 
operates? To satisfy college entrance or 
admission requirements? To appreciate 
the value of language as a humanistic 
study? To know its grammatical forms 
and structures? To become aware of the 
relative nature of correctness in speaking 
and writing? To improve their ability 
to communicate through oral and written 
language? Or what? 

In the lowa English Bulletin, October 
1960, the editor, Dale McKay, gives his 
opinions: 

. . . Small reason exists for teaching 

every student a description of the 

language, unless some kind of prescrip- 
tion is to follow. Whether the language 
is best described by imposing the old- 
fashioned Latin grammar on English or 
by following the direction of the struc- 
tural linguists appears pointless for all 
except advanced students of the language. 
The real question concerns what kind of 
description is most useful in enabling the 
student to write and speak clearly, vigor- 
ously, and effectively. And the answer, 
it would seem, is that no description of 
the language as it is spoken will so serve. 

The English student, the composition 

student, needs guidance, and guidance is 

most easily given in the form of rules, 
of prescriptions. What matter if the 


rule cannot be defended on historical 
grounds? What matter if it is violated in 
the speech of 170 millions of Americans 
daily? If it contributes to enabling the 
inexperienced writer to write with grace 
and force, it is a useful rule... . 

The sole criterion for the use or non- 
use of a grammatical rule should have 
nothing to do with its historical or 
logical authenticity. It should be simply 
and directly: Does it make for better 
writing on the part of the writer? 


WHY ARE MANY HIGH SCHOOL 
pupils unmoved by great poetry? Why, 
especially, are most science students 
contemptuous of the poet and his way 
of seeing the world? asks Thomas H. 
Hamilton in The English Record, Fall 
1960. One reason is that the high school 
pupil often cannot share the intellectual 
and emotional experience expressed in 
a poem by a sensitive, mature person. 
The poetic response which Edmund 
Wilson calls the “shock of recognition” 
cannot be achieved unless the reader has 
had a similar experience, states Mr. 
Hamilton. “What this implies is that 
the meaning of a poem to a young per- 
son must necessarily be partial... . But 
if he has been taught to detect consis- 
tency and sincerity, if he knows how to 
follow the drift of a poem on its own 
terms, then he should at least be able 
to say that this is the way things prob- 
ably are, that this is the way they ought 
to be.” 


Pupils, especially those with a scientific 
bent, must be made to realize that man 
has learned to approach truth in a 
subjective as well as an objective way 
and then see that these ways are not 
conflicting but are complementary, 
writes Mr. Hamilton. 


“Before all else, they must come to 
know something about Kow a poem 
works,” he concludes. . . . “I do not share 
the conviction that poetry is so fragile 
and finely spun as to disintegrate when 
it is analyzed. . . .” 
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Language and Literature 


Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


WHAT KIND OF FICTION WILL 
be written in America during the coming 
decade? What tone and themes will 
characterize it? Will it deal with the 
major problems of our society or will 
it turn in another direction? In “The 
Fiction of the Sixties” (Atlantic, Septem- 
ber 1960) Herbert Gold, author and 
teacher, attempts to find answers to these 
questions by anticipating the color and 
content of forthcoming fiction against 
the backdrop of that written during the 
past three decades. 

In the thirties and early forties, the 
author observes, many novelists were 
preoccupied with political and sociologi- 
cal ideologies. The same was true of the 
fifties, but the vigor exhibited by novel- 
ists during the earlier periods seemed 
to have been lost as a result of economic 
prosperity and the writers’ “lack of an 
important political ideal to set against 
apparent American failures.” Some 
writers, having no active cause to join 
or no real war to declare, attempted to 
“raise elegant eccentricity and child 
psychology to the level of literature.” 


Several, like Saul Bellow, Ralph Ellison, 
' and Bernard Malamud, sought to make 


explicit philosophical purposes relevant 
in fiction. Other passive novelists dealt 


- with exposés, unhappy childhood, “guilt- 


mongering and magnolia-mongering.” A 
few were preoccupied with the tradi- 
tional treatment of themes that related to 
political dogma, religious revival, hedon- 
ism, and the pursuit of health. Certain 
ideological writers, primarily Freudians 
and hipsters, in their attempt to probe 
deeply, failed to recognize that even 
the “awful privacy of a rebel” must 
show some meaningful connection with 
others. The strongest writers, having 
accepted their ignorance and their doubt, 
will continue to learn about themselves 
and will settle down to the task of “op- 
posing invisibility.” 


Gold believes that those who succeed 
Faulkner and Hemingway in the decade 
ahead will be “new novelists” (the so- 
ciety celebrated by Anderson, Dos Pas- 
sos, Faulkner, Hemingway, Steinbeck, 
and Wolfe has become a matter of his- 
tory). Although they will be richer and 
healthier as a result of scholarships and 
fellowships, they will be forced to 
grapple with the problems of how man 
finds a way of living that is worthy in 
a world that is “no longer addicted to 
progress.” Having grown up amid pas- 
sivity, isolation, and doubt, they will 
have to thread their way through the 
loneliness of contemporary America; and 
they will have to answer the question of 
how man places himself “as a person in 
the coming new world.” More specifi- 
cally, they must confront the individual’s 
changed a toward himself and 
a mass society--a duty that must come 
about as a result of their awareness that 
America is neither the great villain of 
mass Civilization nor the wistful hope of 
the world, and that it is no longer a 
young giant, as Wolfe saw it, but “one 
giant among at least three” (China, 
Russia, and perhaps India). 

In fine, the author predicts that the 
fiction of the sixties will deal with the 
major problems that shake the world. 
The juvenile delinquent will remain with 
us, while the hipster fades away. The 
major fiction will concern itself with a 
world on edge—a world that “will re- 
main under threat, with implications of 
being chastened for error by disappear- 
ance of men from the earth.” 


THE NOVEL SEEMS TO BE DYING. 
It is slowly dissolving into the essay, the 
travel book, and reporting, on the one 
hand, or the “pure” fiction of the tale, 
on the other. The only hope is that 
writers will come to believe again in the 
factuality of the world. This is the 
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argument set forth in a provocative 
article on “The Fact in Fiction” (Partisan 
Review, Summer 1960) by Mary Mc- 
Carty, novelist and critic. 

According to Miss McCarty, “real” 
novels, novels of high order rather than 
tales or fables, must deal with real life. 
All of the great novelists have evinced a 
“deep love of fact, of the empiric ele- 
ment in experience.” They have not 
permitted occurrences outside the order 
of nature. A clear locative sense is always 
present. Consequently, the novel must 
be true not only to itself, “like a poem 
or a statue, but true to actual life, which 
is right around the corner.” There must 
be an air of veracity. 

In view of the requirements listed 
above, the author believes that the novel 
is of all forms “least adapted to encom- 
pass the modern world, whose leading 
characteristic is irreality.” Consequently 
the novels that are being written toda 
are simply evasions and forms of self- 
flattery, — with myth and 
symbol in order to heighten or “deepen” 
the material. Unlike the nineteenth cen- 
tury writer who had considerable social 
range and who “knew everybody,” the 
present day writer is “bookish,” a sort 
of “human typewriter with a standard- 
ized mechanical output.” He is cut off 
from society, except for writers like 
himself. He shares no common world 
with the businessman or the worker. 
After his first book he either repeats 
himself or fades away. 

The author maintains that most 
writers, including herself, are “in flight 
from the novel.” They know that the 
real world exists, but they can no longer 
imagine it. She hopes, however, that 
fiction is not finished and that it will 
find again a structure that will contain 
the diverse elements of which it is com- 
posed. 


IN “THE ACADEMIC COMEDY” 
Kingsley Widmer, writing in the same 


issue of the Partisan Review, examines 
today’s academic novels. Using John W. 
Aldridge’s recent novel, The Party at 
Cranton, as a springboard for his study 
he analyzes the major fictional works of 
a similar nature and accounts for their 
existence today. 


Widmer notes that the academic novel 
“derives almost always from an intellec- 
tual archetype.” The main character, 
who appears as both the idol and outcast 
of the academic world, is usually an ugly 
dialectician, a parasitic philosopher-poet, 
a vice-ridden master, or the ‘“Socrates- 
Falstaff-ghetto-intellectual.” In one way 
or the other, the author believes, all of 
these fictional works seem to arise out 
of an effort to justify one’s actions by 
means of self-condemnation. The writers 
seem to have forgotten that fiction de- 
pends upon social fact. 

Unfortunately, Widmer notes, many 
of these novels bear a striking resem- 
blance to the “recent sub-genres of 
institutional portraiture” about Holly- 
wood, advertising, or similar bureaucra- 
cies. Most of them are more concerned 
with power than with ideas or new ex- 
periences, even when the question of 


power is reduced to a treatment of the 


professor’s cringing, or his struggle for 
tenure, or his envolvement in the “sub- 
versive issue.” 


The author concludes that the novel- 
ist’s concern for power in this treatment 
of the academic world shows consider- 
able relevance to literary criticism. In- 
deed, he argues, it is not an accident that 
most of these fictional works are written 
by such critics as John Aldridge, String- 
fellow Barr, William Van O’Connor, 
and Randall Jarrell, among others; for 
the “criticism written, and dramatized 
in academic novels, against criticism by — 
critics . . . shapes up as a Critique... 
of prevailing power and, probably, a 
demand for counter power.” 


=4 


Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD and MARY HAZARD 


The Print Media* 


There are certain stereotyped notions 
about the intrinsic superiority of print 
as a medium that stultify our effective- 
ness in handling the newer media. A 
good example of this fallacy is implicit, 
for example, in writer Theodore White’s 
remarks in a speech at an American 
Booksellers Association convention. 
“Bookselling,” he said, “is the last bastion 
of American individuality against the 
inroads of mass culture which is no cul- 
ture at all.” White went on to qualify 
this by admitting that the circulation 
growth of magazines that further in- 
dividuality such as Harper’s, Saturday 
Review, and The Reporter was a hopeful 
sign because “If you carry this trend to 
its logical conclusion, it will take people 
right into bookstores where they can 
find books that appeal to individual 
taste.” (PW, 6/20/60, p. 36). Now it 
is important not to be panicked into 
equating the profit and loss statements 
of 1000 or more booksellers with the 
state of American culture. 


First of all, great, inspiring civiliza- 
tions have existed without the medium 
of print. We still profoundly admire 
and emulate Periclean Athens and medi- 
eval Chartres, in both of which cultures 
wisdom and meaning were embodied in 
visual and oral forms. Secondly, when 
we praise print or express dismay at its 
decline as a medium, we usually refer to 
literary uses of the print medium. But 
Jacob Bronowski in Science and Human 
Values (Harper Torchbooks, 95c) and 
other writers have emphasized the self- 
defeating folly of the alienation of the 
humanistic from the scientific. Who is 
to say really that a brilliant treatise on 
atomic physics is less revealing of man’s 
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creative impulses than a book of poems? 
The mystique of print is very near be- 
coming a rallying point for all those 
who hate the non-esthetic aspects of 
American civilization, its business sys- 
tem, its engineering and science, its 
bureaucratic organizations. This is a pity 
because the humanistic imagination 
should transform these institutions rather 
than whimper idly by. I think this de- 
featism largely stems from too careless 
a consideration of why print achieved a 
wide measure of respect from the elite. 
Once we ask what it is in print we 
treasure, then we may find that other 
media share in these same qualities, and 
incidentally, we may find a strategy 
for approaching all the media in our 
classrooms. 


Print, especially books, earned our 
respect because it was the first example 
of mass production and it was compat- 
ible with quality. The first “interchange- 
able parts” after all were the fonts of 
printing type. The assembly line was 
foreshadowed when German craftsmen 
who were free of the restrictive regula- 
tions of the manuscript copyist guilds. 
in other parts of Europe contrived to 
modify a wine press in such a way that 
multiple impressions of a text could be 
made. This freed the student from the 
tyranny of copying great texts and his 
professors’ commentaries thereon; now 
the dullest student could in the silence 
of his study converse with the greatest 
sages. It is this widely diffused contact 
with greatness which began the tradition 
of respect for books. Printing also 


*This is one in a series of essays which be- 
gan in the May 1960 issue. 
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boosted vernacular literatures and liber- 
ated politicai, economic, and technologi- 
cal energies through the succeeding 
centuries. It was because of what print- 
ing was instrumental in achieving—en- 
hanced individuality, greater control 
over nature, maximized material abun- 
dance—that we respect books, not for 
some mysterious characteristic of hard 
covers. Now all these liberating things 
can be achieved by film and broadcast- 
ing and photojournalism as well. And 
an increasing number of books are not 
liberating at all, but just as stultifying 
as formula entertainment in other media. 
So we must always remember that liter- 
acy is not exhausted, not even contained 
by a familiarity with books old and new. 
The standing criterion is always the 
same: Does this medium liberate the 
individualities inherent in these indi- 
viduals, and does it do it without jeop- 
ardizing the future of that freedom and 
material abundance which makes indi- 
vidual growth possible in the first place. 
A cartoon by Jules Feiffer, a monologue 
by Mort Sahl, a film cartoon by UPA, a 
TV play by Tad Mosel, a newspaper 
column by James Reston, a magazine 
cover story, each in its own way can be 
every bit as liberating under certain 
circumstances as books. An ideal strategy 
for showing that literacy today must be 
a multi-media literacy is to try to con- 
nect many media in a single lesson or 
unit. I believe this can best be done with 
units, but it is certainly possible in 
chronological and genre surveys of litera- 
ture if freshly conceived. 

Scholastic Book Services has already 
tested a thematic program that deserves 
careful attention. It has prepared paper- 
back collections geared to themes, and 
it has secured the talents of outstanding 
teachers and supervisors to prepare the 
study materials. All the books in a single 
unit center around a theme known to 
matter to adolescents, e.g., courage, self- 
understanding, family living. A unit in- 


cludes forty copies of a new paperback 
unit anthology prepared especially for 
the unit; a forty-volume collection of 
(six different) books for group work, 
and forty books for individual enrich- 
ment; a 160-page Teacher’s Notebook 
with complete plans for a twenty-five- 
lesson program (from five to seven 
weeks’ class time); ready-made quizzes, 
writing designs, reading placement tests, 
supplied in quantity for the students. All 
120 paperbacks come in stiff paperboard 
bookcases, $44.50. The important thing 
about this imaginative device for using 
paperbacks is that it combines careful 
class and group instruction with individ- 
ual differences. A teacher can be sure in 
this way of actually teaching every 
member of the class what is needed in 
common as well as capitalizing on the 
incentives of individual motivation. 


If any criticism can be made of this 
approach for grades 8, 9, and 10, it is 
that the material chosen doesn’t sound 
intellectually demanding enough for the 
upper grades. What we need there is an 
expansion of the concept of guided and 
free reading on more demanding subjects 
and including more inter-media analysis. 
For example, units could be prepared on 
major themes in American cultural his- 
tory, e.g., the American West as myth 
and symbol, the comic tradition in 
America, the meaning of success, the 
split between the practical and specula- 
tive man in our intellectual life (business- 
man vs. artist), the idea of the dignity 
of the common man from Walt Whit- 
man to Paddy Chayefsky, the adolescent 
becoming aware of the complexity of evil 
from Huck Finn to Holden Caulfield, 
the bizarre imagination from Charles 
Brockden Brown and Edgar Allan Poe 
to Ray Bradbury, the exciting discovery 
of the American land from Puritan times 
to the breathtaking photoessay by Ansel 
Adams and Nancy Newhall, This Ameri- 
can Earth (Knopf, 1960), our compassion 
for the oppressed from the Indian cap- 
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tivity of Mary Rowlandson to Jacob 
Riis’ How the Other Half Lives, the 
fight for equality from Bacon’s Rebellion 
to Martin Luther King, the lyric imagi- 
nation as embodied in the work of poets 
from Edward Taylor to Emily Dickin- 
son and Robert Frost. These come from 
the American experience; suitably com- 
plex themes can be found in British 
literature (a microcosm of Western 
Civilization) and in non-Western litera- 
tures—Russia, the Orient, Africa, Latin 
America. The use of theme-oriented 
paperbacks of differential difficulty is an 
important innovation as long as it is 
not hamstrung by timidity and too much 
deference to the mediocre. A climate of 
intellectual McCarthyism seems to be set- 
tling down over America today: One 
community bans Catcher in the Rye, 
another city banishes 1984 and the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education refuses to 
comment because he hasn’t heard of it, 
and a paperback of modern poetry must 


not be purchased by an advanced English 
class because of Walt Whitman’s sexu- 


ality. English teachers, when they sing 
the praises of nonconformists and strong 
partisans of freedom in the curriculum, 
must not give their students reason to 
believe that courage is a textbook virtue. 
It will not be easy to stand up to the 
know-nothings, those simpleminded 
scoundrels who define patriotism as un- 
questioning acquiescence in the major- 
ity’s prejudices or beliefs; increasingly as 
the Sino-Soviet threat bears down on 
us, it will be tougher and tougher to 
stick by a maturity in advance of the 
pack. But that is what teachers are for: 
to educate, by example if necessary. 
Timidity is not the only problem with 
this innovation in paperbacks. Paper- 
backs are the most profitable when 
appealing to lower medians; the lower 
the median the fewer the problems. As 
teachers we must demand that this not 
become a threat to the diffusion of diffi- 
cult materials, for the tyranny of the 
majority and the corporation’s pursuit 
of profit conspire in this instance to 
favor the bland and non-controversial. 


NCTE ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


The fourth year of the NCTE Achievement Awards Program is under way. 
Established to recognize excellence of achievement in high school English, the 
program presents award winners and runners-up with a scroll plus a recommen- 
dation to colleges and universities that each winner and runner-up be considered 


for scholarship aid. 


Students are nominated as juniors; awards are made when they are seniors. 
Deadline for nominating this year’s juniors is March 31, 1961. 


Nomination blanks and information are obtainable from Director of Achieve- 
ment Awards, NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


 Counciletter “No 


Pride which Council members natur- 
ally feel in belonging to an organization 
which is their own and which has their 
concerns as its concerns should be 
measurably strengthened as the National 
Council of Teachers of English begins 
to shoulder a new responsibility. 

In recent years it has become more 
and more apparent that certain serious 

roblems affecting our profession can- 
not be readily dealt with on local or 
even on state-wide levels. These pro- 
blems were rather sharply outlined by 
the report of the Basic Issues Confer- 
ences in which two years ago repre- 
sentatives from the NCTE participated 
with delegates from the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, the College English 
Association, and the American Studies 
Association. 

Hopes of Basic Issues Conference 
leadership looked to the possibility of 
major foundation support for an attack 
upon at least some of these problems 
and, indeed, such support may eventually 
be obtained. Already one specific action 
has been taken by the College Entrance 
Fxamination Board, which with the co- 
operation of NCTE members is pre- 
paring a program of summer institutes 
to provide key teachers with intensive 
upgrading study in literature, composi- 
tion, and English linguistics. 

In the meantime somewhat similar, 
though not identical, problems in the 
fields of mathematics, the physical 
sciences, and foreign languages have been 
subjected to concerted study and attack 
through assistance authorized by the 
National Defense Education Act. This 
act provided in-service programs, sum- 
mer institutes, workshops, research fel- 
lowships, leave-of-absence support, and 
other aid for the purpose of improving 
the teachers and the teaching in those 
fields. 

It appears unlikely that aid from 


private sources, directed as it usually is 
at a fairly restricted problem or area, 
will be able to do for the teaching of 
English as a whole what the NDEA has 
accomplished for these other disciplines. 
English, as almost the sole representative 
of the humanities in the secondary 
school, and as a basically significant 
area in the college curriculum, is cer- 
tainly no less worthy of national atten- 
tion than are the sciences and the foreign 
languages. 

These considerations led the Executive 
Committee last February to authorize 
creation of an ad hoc Committee on the 
National Interest for the purpose of pre- 
paring a case in support of desirable 
revision of the NDEA. This committee 
met in Cincinnati in April to plan its 
work and divide the responsibilities. It 
met again in Champaign in August to 
review the materials the members had 
put together, often with the considerable 
aid of Council committees. Subsequently 
the members reworked their own con- 
tributions, and members of the Executive 
Committee and other readers offered 
criticism before final reworking under 
James R. Squire’s direction in the head- 
quarters office. 

The completed document, in book 
form, will be distributed to members 
of Congress and various educational 
leaders shortly after the publication of 
this issue of The English Journal. It will 
then constitute the base upon which 
testimony can be offered by NCTE 
representatives during the hearings con- 
ducted by the relevant Senate and House 
committees for consideration of pro- 
posals to revise and expand the NDEA. 

This book, after describing the na- 
tional problem in English in general 
terms, has as its core a factual and 
quantitative study of the status of Eng- 
lish teaching today. One section con- 
cerns the need for more teachers of 
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English in light of the rising school pop- 
ulation. The second section discusses 
the need for better teachers, and, after 
a definitive statement of a desirable 
standard of preparation, gives current 
statistical information about state cer- 
tification regulations for teaching Eng- 
lish, the preparation of the elementary 
teacher in English, the English language 
preparation of secondary teachers of 
English, and the content of the prepara- 
tion in literature of secondary teachers 
of English. 

The third section deals with the need 
for better teaching conditions. Here are 
a description of the varying conditions 
under which English must be taught, a 
study of the degrees of adequacy of 
school library and book resources, and 
a report of the recent investigation of 
the cost of the remedial English instruc- 
tion in colleges and universities. The 
section ends with a significant com- 
posite picture of the high school that 
produces superior English students, a 
picture derived from a survey made of 
the characteristics of those schools 
from which last year’s Achievement 
Citation winners were graduated. 


The conclusion of the book offers 
mumerous specific proposals to answer 
the question, “What can be done about 
the national need to improve the teach- 
ing of English?” 

Accompanying the larger volume will 
be a separate pamphlet, also prepared 
by the Committee on National Interest, 
which will contain data about needs in 
the related field of English as a foreign 
language, both abread and in the United 
States. This material is to be offered as 
evidence for amending Title VI of the 
NDEA by specific inclusion of English 
as a foreign language among the foreign 
languages demanding attention. 

Regardless of the effect of these ma- 
terials upon Congressional action they 
are an impressive presentation of data 
never before brought together. They 
will be important not only to — 
concerned with all aspects of education 
in the country but also to school and 
college administrators and academic 
leaders seeking how best to meet the 
mounting problems in the teaching of 
English. 

—HAROLD B. ALLEN 
President 


Improving Selection of Pupils for Remedial Reading— 


(Continued from p. 33) 
to admit only pupils who have the 
potential to improve, but it will be 
our aim to do the best job of correct 
identification of the pupils that we can. 
We will, of course, continue to 
schedule for the classes emotional 
pupils who really desire yet in their 
reading and whom, we believe, the 
smaller classes and additional indivi- 


dual attention will help to make better 
adjustments in their attitudes toward 
school and their peers. With the help 
of our Coordinator of Children with 
Special Abilities and our guidance 
staff, we believe we will be able to 
do an even better job of identification 
than we have done during the past 
three years. 
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Editoriale:te 


Nixon wasn’t the only one disillusioned in November. “Shcool” on the cover of The 
English Journal! 


SCHOOL. Scuoot. School. School. scHooL. School. 


School. School. School. School. Sechoot. School. 


This is really for the benefit of the printer. 


Now another little thing. The Chicago Tribune chides me for this expression: “the 
some 4,000 manuscripts . . .” It’s awkward, says their writer. Now I ask you—is that 
paper wrong only on politics? 

And I had intended to write something profound for this issue. 

My cup runneth over. 

Next month I'll be profound. 


— From the Readers — 


To tHE Eprtor: 


I believe that the case for modernism in communication, particularly in writing, is 
hopeless as long as: 
(1) textbooks are written in traditional grammar, 
(2) college entrance examinations are graded against traditional standards; 
(3) the advocates of modernism employ those same archaic constructions which 
their articles deplore. 
—Dare L. Mwianp 


Eagle Grove Community Schools 
Eagle Grove, Iowa 


To tHE Eprror: 


How valuable it would be to do “actual practice in writing” instead of workbook 
drills! With a teaching load of 161 students in junior English, who is going to grade 
the papers? We already attempt to have one expository paragraph or short original 
composition each week which incorporates (among other things) some grammatical 
or rhetorical objective. We even bog down on this! 
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Let’s have advice for the high school teacher of today who has larger classes. And 
who doesn’t? 
—MAarGaret STFPP 
Loveland, Colorado 


To tHe Eprtor: 


The time is long overdue for the National Council of Teachers of English to take 
a stand or at least to offer an opinion on the current “numbers game” sweeping across 
the English departments of this country. I refer to “the-one-a-week” cant that is 
supposed to teach students how to write. Why this magic number? 


It is my assumption that since most colleges ask of their freshmen a theme a 
week, the high school teacher is to do the same, BUT there are forty weeks in most 
public school calendars; high school consists of at least three years in most com- 
munities; students, plus a home room, study hall duties, etc., on a daily basis. This is 
certainly not the typical schedule of a college teacher. 

When are we to correct these themes? Averaging ten minutes a paper, the teacher 
must devote over sixteen hours weekly to just this. School boards will not provide 
funds for outside readers. Is a dedicated English instructor supposed to work a 
seven-day week? When does one prepare lesson plans, tests; should we not keep 
up with the latest offerings in all the media of communication? (1 am still trying 
to read the September issue of the Journal.) 


—Jack HocHHaAusER 
New York City 


(For some years the NCTE has been recommending that four classes with a total of 
100 students be the maximum load for high school English teachers.) 


To tue Eprtor: 


I have a brief comment on David A. Conlin’s admirable article, “Form and 
Function: A Quandary,” in the October issue. He handles this crux of American 
English grammar with calm lucidity; I profited much from his discussion. 


1 would like to suggest that the student who presses difficult questions of word 
classification may be answered relevantly in at least two ways aside from painstaking 
explanation by his teacher. If he is really interested in formal grammar, he may be 
referred to books and articles and asked to report back, perhaps to the class; Paul 
Roberts’ Patterns of English might be a good starting point. Or he may be invited to 
consider—thoughtfully—the relevance, if any, his queries have to his own problems 
of communication (also with the requirement of some form of reporting back). These 
methods often separate the sheep from the goats, and may provide both species with 
interesting and appropriate developmental tasks; as an added virtue, they enable the 
teacher to keep his eye on the ball in his own game, while avoiding the traditional 
pitfall of sterile class discussion of grammatical categories. 

“Mrs. Wimpole took three steps backward,” Dr. Conlin’s example of backward 
as an adverb in form but a noun modifier in function, seems ambiguous at best. Is 
backward not an adverb here in both form and function? “Mrs. Wimpole took three 
backward steps” would more clearly exemplify the point. Better yet, “Mrs. Wimpole 
was quite backward.” 


—Cari LeFevre 
Chicago Teacher College 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH 


Selected Fare 


Fiction 


WATER OF LIFE. By Henry Morton 
Robinson. Simon and Schuster. 1960. 621 pp. 

A worthy successor to The Cardinal, 
this torrential novel of three generations 
begins in the golden age when America 
was still part forest primeval and part 
pastoral dream and ends when young 
Chance, heir of the dynasty that sprang 
from an Indiana farm, wins his first en- 
counter with the advance phalanx of the 
bootlegging empire. It’s the story of 
whiskey, in part, but also of the exhilarating 
era when American power was being 
forged. 


THE FIERCEST HEART. By Stuart 
Cloete. Houghton Mifflin. 1960. 435 pp. 
$4.95, 

In the great Boer trek of the 1830's, 
ten thousand Boers left the Cape Colony 
to drive themselves like a spear into the 
emptiness of Africa—the first penetration of 
the continent by white men accompanied 
by families, flocks, household goods, and 
tools. The main theme—the search for 
political and religious freedom—unites the 
meanings of our own New England and 
our own West. A memorable book, cast- 
ing fresh light on the Dark Continent. 


BEFORE YOU GO. By Jerome Weidman. 
Random House. 1960. 437 pp. $4.95. 
This seventeenth book by the author of 
I Can Get It for You Wholesale is just 
as brashly good as the others and like 
them should answer the apparently wide- 
spread need for glimpses of a world more 


varied, intense, and vaguely important than 
the one most people know. 


FAUSTO & ANNA. By Carlo Cassola. 
Pantheon. 1960. 318 pp. $4.50. 

The feverish romance depicted in this 
Italian novel is a political allegory. As the 
communist hero’s “advanced” intellectualism 
is worn away by the violent realities of 
our time, a humane, democratic spirit takes 
its place. 


THROUGH STREETS BROAD AND 
NARROW. By Gabriel Fielding. Morrow. 
1960. 340 pp. $4.50. 

In this wholly satisfactory sequel to 
the highly successful /n the Time of Green- 
bloom, Joyce’s Dublin provides the back- 
ground for the brawls, love affairs, and 
eventual disillusionment of an engagingly 
inept medical student. 


THE NUMBERED ACCOUNT. By Ann 
Bridge. McGraw-Hill. 1960. 254 pp. $4.50. 
Featuring some of Miss Bridge’s most 
popular characters, this novel tells an 
exciting story of romance against a back- 
ground of breath-taking landscape and 
international intrigue in Switzerland. 


A SINGULAR PASSION. By Joan 
O'Donovan. Morrow. 1960. 224 pp. $3.75. 
A lonely, elderly spinster reveals un- 
suspected psychological. depths when she 
develops a fanatical, morbid passion for a 
depraved married man her own age. This 
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uneasy theme is developed with delicacy 
and compassion in a remarkably well- 
structured novel. 


THE PROJECT. By Andrew Sinclair. 
Simon and Schuster. 1960. 186 pp. $3.50. 
“The Project” is to be the ultimate 
weapon, a rocket of such hideous de- 
structiveness that its possession by the 
Free World will prevent Russia from 
attacking. Unfortunately, the scientist 
directing The Project is a megalomaniacal 
monster, who dreams of becoming a god 
by destroying the world: instead of test 
firing the rocket, he plans to aim it at 
Russia. A real thriller—with a message for 
anyone who wishes to look for it. 


THE TRIAL BEGINS. By Abram Tertz. 
Pantheon. 1960. 128 pp. $2.95. 


The manuscript of this book is said to 
have been smuggled out of Russia. Its 
episodic story, narrated in a curious mix- 
ture of precise detail and dreamlike ab- 


SEAN O’CASEY: The Man and His 
Work. By David Krause. Macmillan. 1960. 
340 pp. $4.50. 

A critical biography that is informative, 
exacting, and judicious, revealing with 
clarity and balance one of the really great 
writers of the Irish Renaissance. The fire 
of O’Casey burns brightly in these pages. 


THE TRAGIC SENSE IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By John Lawlor. Harcourt. 1960. 
185 pp. $3.75. 

Professor Lawlor’s concern with tragic 
purpose and method has led him to examine 
the workings of Shakespeare’s imagination 
in some of the histories as well as the 
tragedies. He shows how Shakespeare 
“evolves the theme of the coexistence of 
opposites . . . in the creature man.” 


THE COMIC SENSE OF HENRY 
JAMES. By William R. Poirier. Oxford 
University Press. 1960. 260 pp. $6.50. 


Nonfiction 


surdity, is concerned with characters 
absorbed in personal adjustments to the 
Communist system and their schemes for 
dodging their responsibilities within it. 
But this demurely funny little book is 
hardly pro-West. 


TONGUE OF FIRE. By Ernest Frankel. 
Dial. 1960. 502 pp. $4.95. 

This big, violent novel of a demagogue’s 
crusades of hate, fear, and libel in Washing- 
ton is a thinly veiled interpretation of the 
controversial career of Joseph McCarthy. 


THE MOST OF P. G. WODEHOUSE. 
Simon and Schuster. 1960. 660 pp. $6.50. 
Wodehouse characters (English upper- 
class and their connections) behave very 
much like one another and mostly have 
the same sort of things happen to them. 
Millions who enjoy the balmy comedy of 
this facile writer will find here thirty-one 
short stories and a complete novel. 


A study of five of James’ earlier novels, 
from Roderick Hudson to The Portrait of 
a Lady. The dramatic quality of his writing 
is examined and his comic sense is termed 
“his most effective weapon against the 
enemies of freedom.” 


THE AMERICAN IMAGINATION: 
From the Times Literary Supplement. 
With a Foreword by Alan Pryce-Jones. 
Atheneum. 1960. 210 pp. $4.50. 

This symposium of twenty-eight pene- 
trating essays examines all aspects of con- 
temporary American creativity from 
science and Hollywood to religion and the 
arts. Vitality and ingenuity rather than 
polish and taste emerge as the predomi- 
nant qualities. This provocative critical 
evaluation should retain a permanent value. 
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COMPOSITION 
MANTHOLOGY 


WA VENTURE 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


BOARD OF REVIEWERS: William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida; John C. Adler, George F. 
Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, New York; Frederick Kiley, Trenton State College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri; Julius S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Arthur Weisbach, 
Short Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, New Jersey; John F. Warner, Longmeadow 
High School, Longmeadow, Massachusetts; John T. Muri, Hammond High School, Hammond, 
Indiana; Harold Blau, Long Island Reading Institute, Jamaica Estates, New York, William 
McColly, University of Wisconsin. 


Recordings 


KING LEAR. One LP recording. IHC 
Records, Immaculate Heart College, 2021 
North Western Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Performed by Robert Speaight, 
Kathryn Crosby, and others. 48 min. $3.50. 

Even though the producers of this record 
have reduced the play to a series of cut- 
tings, they have generally succeeded in 
catching the pity, the terror, and the 
tragic grandeur of Shakespeare’s concep- 
tion. The total effect is moving, due 
largely to the. acting of Robert Speaight 
as King Lear. His readings are sincere and 
memorable; they etch themselves into the 
mind. The other players do not come off 
as well: usually their lines are so few 
that they are not permitted to develop 
as characters. Edmund, the Earl of Kent, 
Lear’s fool, and even Cordelia appear too 
infrequently for delineation or identifica- 
tion. What has been attempted here is a 
full treatment of the main character with 
the sub-plot played down through narra- 
tion. The record is definitely Mr. Speaight’s 
performance. 

Nevertheless, it is a good piece of work, 


and it has some use in the classroom or 
record library. The selections are from 
Act I, 1, 2, and 4; Act II, 4; Act III, 2 and 
4; Act IV, 1 and 7; Act V, 3. Some teachers 
may not wish to play Act I, scene 2 for 
high school students; it would be well to 
examine this passage before presenting it 
to a class. The technical quality of the 
recording is satisfactory. At the time of 
this writing, no other record of King Lear 
is commercially available. Two unabridged 
versions are Scheduled for release within 
the next year. 


—John T. Muri 


Enrichment Landmark Records. Enrich- 
ment Teaching Materials, 245 Sth Ave., 
N. Y. 1. 10” LP, $4.95 each. Playing 
time, about 14 minutes each side. 

Junior high school level. 

Record ERL-107: The Winter at Valley 
Forge and Pocahontas and Captain John 
Smith. 

The Valley Forge story opens with an 
account, told by some American revolu- 
tionists at an inn, of the difficulty General 
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Washington has in getting supplies. The 
scene shifts to Valley Forge, where the 
organization of the recruits (including a 
scene of Baron von Steuben drilling the 
men) and the shortage of supplies are 
dramatized. There is an attack on a farmer's 
wagon train of food intended for the 
British at Philadelphia. Interpretation is 
good, but the background music is often 
reminiscent of “soap opera.” A male quartet 
provides some background music for the 
opening scene at the inn. When they 
later sing, “The whole world reads it, yes, 
Tom Paine said it, about the suff’ring at 
Valley Forge” to the tune of “I’ve Got 
My Love to Keep Me Warm,” the effect 
is anomalous. 


The John Smith episode begins at the 
court of King James I, where the king 


gives Smith’s expedition his blessing. Smith’s - 


arrogance is portrayed, with his resultant 
arrest and detention. When a sealed box 
of the London Company is opened, it is 
discovered that Smith is to be a member 
of the Council; so he is released. Hard- 
ships in America drive him to approach the 
Indians for food. They capture him and 
take him before Powhatan. Pocahontas 
pleads for him, and he is released. Later, 
Powhatan decides not to sell food to the 
white men, and the subsequent hardships 
are portrayed. After Smith is badly 
wounded and sent back to England, we 
hear of Pocahontas’ grief and Powhatan’s 
respect for him. The acting is good, al- 
though the Indians are traditional. If 
American Indian dialect is characterized by 
(1) the dropping of the definite article, 
(2) the use of nouns instead of pronouns, 
and (3) the dropping of verb auxiliaries, 
these Indians are authentic. 


—JTM 


ERL-108: Daniel Boone: Opening of the 
Wilderness, and Sam Houston—The Tallest 
Texan. 

Both sides of this record cover a large 
amount of history. The Daniel Boone 
episode tells of Boone’s arrival in Ken- 
tucky, the Indian terrors, Boone’s estab- 
lishment of Boonesborough as the capital 
city of Henderson’s Transylvania, his run- 
ning the Indian gauntlet, his adoption as 


son by Chief Blackfish, the siege of Boones- 
borough by the Shawnees, and the defeat 
of the Indian attack. James John Audubon’s 
tribute to Boone is read. The other side 
tells of Houston’s visit to President Andrew 
Jackson and their reminiscences of battles 
with Indians. At Jackson’s urging, Houston 
goes to Texas to make a survey. There he 
meets Jim Bowie and tells him that Texas 
is ready for annexation to the United States. 
The battle of the Alamo, the capture of 
General Santa Anna, Houston’s election as 
president of Texas, the entry of Texas as a 
state, and Houston’s election as governor 
are described. This is a good record, but 
the pupils will have to make a special 
effort to get everything on it with only 
one listening. 


—JTM 


Enrichment Documentary Records. En- 
richment Teaching Materials. 12” LP, $5.95 
each. Playing, time, 13-18 minutes each 
side. Junior or senior high. 

EAD-1: The Declaration of Independence 
and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

This record includes a brief review of 
the events leading to the Declaration of 
Independence: the Boston Tea Party and 
the decision of the Second Continental 
Congress to organize a Committee. It in- 
cludes six songs of the Revolution, sung 
a capella by an unidentified tenor. The 
reading and acting are very good. In the 
Gettysburg Address songs of the Civil 
War are presented. Although the scene 
at the ceremonies on the battlefield is 
traditional and not especially memorable, 
the record makes an emotional impact. 
Some teachers and students may not like 
the interpretation of Lincoln’s speech man- 
nerisms, which are strongly reminiscent of 
those of Lionel Barrymore. 


EAD-2: The Bill of Rights and Patrick 
Henry’s Famous Speech. 

In The Bill of Rights we are told of 
the circumstances associated with the 
making of the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution. Then each amendment 
is read, and a short, easy explanation of its 
meaning and application is given. This 
record is especially useful for review pur- 
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poses. The Patrick Henry side is well worth 
using in American literature classes. Al- 
though the reading and acting are too 
rapid in the earlier parts of the record, 
the last part, which includes the speech, 


is very well read. The actor playing the 
role of Patrick Henry does not resort to 
cheap dramatics; his reading is restrained, 
even when it conveys strong feeling. 
—JTM 


Textbooks 


FOUR NOVELS FOR APPRECIATION. 
Edited by Edmund Fuller and Blanche 
J. Thompson. Harcourt. 1960. $3.36. 

The four novels selected for the fourth 
volume of the Four Novels Series are 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre, Rudyard 
Kipling’s Kim, Antoine de Saint-Exupery’s 
Night Flight, and John Steinbeck’s The 
Pearl. The editors chose novels with in- 
teresting themes in which the characters 
are convincingly portrayed. The four 
novels have variety in setting, in types of 
characters, and in style of writing. Jane 
Eyre is the only novel that is abridged, 
and it is scall by far the longest selection 
in the book. 


A well-written introduction, afterword, 
and question section for each novel make 
the book valuable for student use. These 
features arouse curiosity, stimulate critical 
thinking, and provide information about 
social: problems found in the stories. Four 
Novels for Appreciation is a book to en- 
courage creative reading. 

—Mary E. Hopkins 
Topeka, Kansas, High School 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI. By James 
A. Michener. School edition, Globe. 1960. 
176 pp. $2.48 list; quantity price, $1.86. 
This exciting story needs no introduction. 
Its inspiring delineation of human courage 
is clear enough so that the editorial pre- 
face seems superfluous. The questions in- 
tended to guide reading are uneven in 
value: some are thought-provoking, others 
routine and factual. The glossary of naval 
terms is useful. The book is printed in clear 
type on paper of excellent quality; the bind- 
ing is sturdy, and the photographic illus- 


trations first-rate. Whether or not a teacher 
wishes to discuss the book in class, the 
school library should contain several copies. 
They will be read. 


FOUR COMPLETE ENGLISH NOV- 
ELS: Persuasion, Jane Austen; Wuthering 
Heights, Emily Bronte; Typhoon, Joseph 
Conrad; The River, Rumer Godden. Edited 
by L. H. Feigenbaum. Globe. 1960. 698 pp. 
$2.82 in class quantity. 

This volume of English novels is varied 
enough to arouse most senior high school 
students to an awareness of literature. It is 
especially refreshing to see Miss Austen’s 
long-neglected Persuasion and Miss God- 
den’s The River appear for classroom use. 
Their works complement precisely the two 
established classics of Conrad and Miss 
Bronte. 

Unfortunately, the biographical sketches 
and preliminary remarks preceding each 
novel are too general to be of real value. 
Following each selection, Dr. Feigenbaum 
has prepared a short vocabulary test and 
twenty discussion questions that may be 
helpful as a point of departure in class- 
room give-and-take. Better is the separate 
list of fifteen questions designed for the 
comparative study of all four novels. 


Four Complete English Novels is handi- 
capped by an unattractive format: the 
design is dull and unimaginative, with sev- 
eral annoying blank pages serving no ap- 
parent purpose. Yet, the obvious worth of 
the novels themselves and the agreeable 
price outweigh these inconveniences. 


—John F. Warner, Jr. 


eres ting! 


HOOK-GUILD-STEVENS 


English Shills 


An outstanding series for grades 9- 
12. Student-centered texts develop 
skills in all types of communication 
and in the fundamental principles 
of English grammar. 


An abundance of guidance, practice, 
and test material insures thorough 
mastery of the topics. 


Workbooks contain additional gram- 
mar, usage, and spelling exercises. 


Detailed Handbooks for teachers, 
separate Tests for each level, and 
Teachers’ Editions of Workbooks 
are also available. 


Ginn pe Compan Y 


HOME OFFICE: Boston 
SALES OFFICES: New York 11 
Chicago 6 e Atlanta 3 e Dallas 1 
Palo Alto » Toronto 16 


complete 
high-school 


English program 


HOOK 

PARSONS-PEAVEY-RICE- 
THOMPSON 

FOSTER-ROBINSON-WEBB 


for High 


LITERATURE OF ADVENTURE 


LITERATURE OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


LITERATURE OF AMERICA 
LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 


Attractive anthologies, prepared 
under the guidance of leading teach- 
ers, provide a developmental pro- 
gram in reading and literature for 
high-school students. 


Selections are chosen to cover a 
wide range of reading interests and 
abilities. Considerable attention is 
given to twentieth-century literature. 


An unusually complete Teachers’ 
Handbook and Key is available for 
each book. 
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Announcing NEW Texts for 1961. . . 


EFFECTIVE ENGLISH 


By Richard A. Meade, Oscar M. Haugh, and Dorothy E. Sonke. 
This four-book English series is built upon the interrelation of all 
language arts: writing, speaking, listening, and reading. The 
series is designed to provide sade students with a 
more effective means of using our language. Each book is divided 
into two parts, with the use of language presented in Part One 
and the structure of language developed in Part Two. Activities, 
exercises, and enrichment materials are designed to meet all levels 
of interest and ability. A Teachers’ Manual and Workbook are 
available for each text. 


THE CAVALCADE SERIES 


By Gunnar Horn. Carefully chosen selections from our literary 
heritage are included in this three-volume anthology series: A 
Cavalcade of World Writing, A Cavalcade of American Writing, 
and A Cavalcade of British Writing. Each unit of the books con- 
sists of a different literary form. Unit Introductions discuss the 
literary form to be studied. Each selection is preceded by the 
author's biography and is followed by discussion questions. 


NEWS IN PRINT 


By Homer A. Post and Harold Snodgrass. This text provides stu- 
dents with an introductory course in Journalism and serves as a 
guide for the production of the school paper. It includes chapters 
on the organization of the news story, the editorial, writing head- 
i reading proof, newspaper make-up, circulation, and many 
others. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
ond Boston Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


from 


RANDOM 


aie | American 
College Dictionary 


—the most authoritative desk dictionary ever 


published is required or recommended in high 

—- and colleges throughout the United 
tates. 

Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 


Copyright 1960 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in handsome clothbound editions 


$1.95 and $2.95 (giant editions) | 
SSS 


Modern Library College Editions 


Paperbound books featuring reliable texts, preferred translations, stimulating 
introductions—fifty-five titles from 65 cents to 95 cents including works by Austen, 
Bronte, Coleridge, Crane, Dickens, Dostoyevsky, Emerson, Fielding, Hardy, 
Hawthorne, Homer, Ibsen, Melville, Poe, Swift, Thoreau, Whitman and others. 


Effective English 


by Philip Gerber $5. 
An outstanding integration - reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
— comprehensive text consistent with traditional back- 
grounds. 


catalogs available from 
The Educational Department RANDOM HOUSE 


501 Madison Avenue e New York 22,N. Y. 
all prices subject to school discount 
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worth looking into... 


NEW from NCTE 


HELPS FOR BEGINNING 


—a Portfolio of 12 English Journal 
Reprints on Secondary 
Classroom Procedures 


—Edited by Myrtle Gustafson, University of 
Hawaii; sponsored by the High School Section 
Committee of the NCTE 

A helpful portfolio for beginning and experienced 

English teachers in the secondary schools. English 

Journal reprints are presented in their entirety or 

in slightly abridged form. Articles deal with lesson 

planning and organizing, and the teaching of such 
skills as spelling, grammar, reading. 
portfolio of 12 reprints $1.00 


TEACHERS 


— Partial Contents — 


A “Teaching Reading Is Our 
Business,’ Richard $. Alm. 

. “Developing a Unit,” Vir- 
ginia Alwin 

. “The Teacher of English 
in the Modern World,” 
Max J. Herzberg 
“As of Now” (ways to u 
date the English be 
Lou La Brant 

10. “What Grammar Shall I 

Teach,” Robert C. Pooley 


(See address below; please send remittance with orders under $5.) 


NEW from the NCTE Record Collection 


® special price for NCTE members only! 


x x « SPECIAL OFFER « x x 
from NCTE and SPOKEN ARTS 


ONE RECORD FREE! 


with every two records purchased at the 
regular $5.95 list price 
Stories by Mark * Scenes from Shakes- 
Twain: “Jim Baker's peare 
Blue-Jay Yarn;” 
“Punch, Brothers, Riders to the Sea 
Punch;” “Paris Notes” —Synge’s short trag- 
read by edy 
iram erman 
An Informal Hour 
Golden | Treasury of with Dorothy Parker 
Whittier, Lowell, Irish Fairy Tales— 
Whitman, Holmes, Siobhan McKenna 
“The Waste Land” 


Bryant, Dickinson, 
Poe, Longfellow. and other poems—T. 


Poems of W. B. Yeats S. Eliot 


—read by the poet 

T. S. Eliot—‘“Old “A Christmas Carol” 
Possum’s Book of —read by Frank Pet- 
Practical Cats” tingell 


Please list records wanted (minimum order is 3), 
and enclose $11.90 for every 3 records. Add 40c 
postage to your order. 

Send orders to: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL of TEACHERS of ENGLISH 
508 South Sixth Street Champaign, Illinois 
1/616 


@ all are 12”, 33 1/3 rpm LP 


“The Little Match Girl” 


—and other tales 

by Hans Christian Andersen. 
Five famous Andersen tales re- 
corded by Boris Karloff for 
Caedmon Records: “The Swine- 
herd,” “The Top and the Ball,” 
“The Red Shoes,” “Thumba- 
lina,” and “The Little Match 
Girl.” Stock No. TC 1117 
$5.95, NCTE member's price 

$4.75 


from Enrichment Records 
Documents of America 


12”—33% rpm L.P. Historical 
dramatizations, based on _ the 
Landmark books published by 
Random House. 


The Missouri Compromise: The 
Northwest Ordinance, Stock 
No. EAD 5. Woodrow Wilson’s 
“Fourteen Points:” The Pre- 
amble to the United Nations 
Charter, Stock No. EAD 6s 


Swamp Fox of the Revolution: 
Custer’s Last Stand, Stock No. 
ERL 119. Andrew Camegie, 
Man of Steel: America’s First 
— War, Stock No. ERL 
120. 

$4.95, NCTE member's price 

$4.29 ea. 
(Please send remittance with 
orders under $5) 


What’s ahead 
for your high school seniors: 


College? A job? Whatever course they decide on, there are going to be times in 
every graduate’s life when he or she will need to write letters, to explain a proc- 
ess, to persuade someone to a course of action, or to speak in public. Your 
graduate will constantly be challenged to listen thoughtfully, observe keenly, 
and read critically. Before acting, he will have to evaluate facts and make 
decisions. 

Because he will be concerned with all of these skills, we have been concerned 
with them in creating— 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 7th Edition, Grades 7-12 


The authors are Tressler, Christ, Shelmadine, Terino, Starkey, and Paige. 
Note the completeness of this program which offers—texts, Teachers’ 
Editions, Teachers’ Manuals and Answer Books, Practice Books, Teachers’ 
Editions of Practice Books, and Supplementary Tests. 

If you have used English in Action in your classroom, you will have 
discovered the many features that underlie the unmatched success of the 
series. 


HEATH HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH, Grades 7-12 

A series especially designed for teachers who want a direct approach to 
serene and usage. Here is an effective, logical presentation of the 
undamental structure of English, together with a thorough coverage of 
usage and a complete program of composition. 

Each Handbook has a Teachers’ Edition, a Teachers’ Manual, and a 
complete Answer Book. A separate book of Supplementary Tests is also 
available. 


Prepared under the direction of Henry I. Christ. 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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